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A Commitment .. . 


Promote then, as an object of primary importance, institutions for 
the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the structure 
of government gives force to public opinion, it is essential that 
public opinion should be enlightened. 


FAREWELL ADDRESS BY GEORGE WASHINGTON, 1776 


I have sworn upon the altar of God eternal hostility against every 
form of tyranny over the mind of man. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Equal! that is the word! On that word I plant rnyself and my party 
—the equal right of every child born on earth to have the oppor- 
tunity to burgeon out all there is within him. 


GOVERNOR BRANTLEY AYCOCK, NORTH CAROLINA 





The Summer issue of Educational Horizons provided the opportunity to 
“listen and look at ourselves” through constructive comments concerning pro- 
fessional education from those most interested—teachers. 

We continue to LISTEN—this time to the presentation of a different side 
of the picture but still through the eyes of those vitally concerned. 

The White House Conference on Education provided a rich opportunity for 
the people to speak. We offer, also, reports of and reactions to this assembly 
as further evidence that there is yet much to be heard—and accordingly much to 
learn. 
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Jamie 


EDMUND CAIN* 


DEAR JAMIE: 


Bs again you will be three months old! I would certainly like to be there 
' when you see your first quarter candle burn just for you. I’m sure, however, 
that your Mommy, brother, and sister will all help you feel a very much wanted 
and important fellow in this new world of yours and ours. As your new eyes focus 
on that bright candlelight—as you try out your smile on your family—I can’t 
help thinking of what the future will hold for you—especially the near future— 
five or more years from now. 

You know, Jamie, with everything taking what we adults call a natural course, 
in five or six years you will be in school. You will be beginning an experience 
that will go on for probably twelve, sixteen, or more years of your life. These 
school years will make a great difference in how you live out your life. The kind 
of schools you attend and the people who make the schools function will be very 
important in determining the kind of boy, youth, young man, adult, father, citizen 
you will be. 

You have been born in a country whose people believe basically that education 
for all is important. Your countrymen also seem to agree basically that your school- 
ing should help make it possible for you to be a free, independent, creative, happy, 
and responsible member of your society. And your country has gone further in 
attempting to help us all achieve these ends than any other in history. Sounds as 
though you should have few difficulties ahead of you—doesn’t it, Jamie? I wish it 
were so. The main trouble in all of this is a constantly changing world about us 
that demands new human answers to everyday problems—answers that will con- 
tinue to allow you, Jamie, the opportunity to be prepared to meet your life better 
than we have met ours. If only things would stand still! 

If only no more babies were born as of this year, we would not have to worry 
about two or three million newcomers each year, about the half million or more 
teachers needed in the next five years, or about spending all of that money to 
provide all of those new school facilities. But I, nor others, do not want that kind 
of an answer because you wouldn't be born, and you represent one of our most 
valued purposes in life. 

Some of us adults act rather queerly in that we close our minds and say, ‘‘Nothing 
has changed,” or “Nothing should change from the way I knew it.” Nothing is 





& EDMUND CAIN is in the Department of Elementary Education at the University of 
Delaware. 
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changing, yet everything is changing. You are, perhaps, fortunate that your mother 
is nursing you—that has been going on for a long time! Yet, most young men your 
age are nursing from a pink or blue plastic bottle that won’t even break when 
dropped on the floor. Quite a change! 

Your mother and I went to elementary schools on opposite sides of our country; 
yet, your brother Eddie in fourth grade last year was learning many things he needs 
to know about experiences that your mother and I never met at his age. Your 
brother was lucky in having a teacher, one of many such teachers today, who recog- 
nizes the continuing important goals of education mentioned before and also knows 
that the way we move toward them today must take into account the many chang- 
ing conditions of today’s home, school, community, and world. 

She knows that you will come to school with complete acceptance and a great 
deal of understanding of jet propulsion, atomic energy, desegregation rulings, 
space and distance concepts, mass media communications, broad social contacts, and 
many new important ideas that will bloom into being in the short years ahead. 
This teacher knows that for today’s world you will need so much understanding 
and so much information, in varying degrees at each stage of your life, that it is 
impossible for her to provide for these needs without the help and co-operation of 
others. She is the kind of teacher who has found ways and means to keep up to 
date on what is happening to children outside of school. She is sensitive to the 
continuing and new impacts on our lives. And, as the need arises, she is able to 
bring her youngsters into contact with people, situations, and things when the 
occasions present themselves. She is a professional builder of human potential— 
not a bricklayer by the hour. Her bricks are sound, in that they reflect a building for 
each child and not just meaningless blocks for all children. She’s the kind of pro- 
fessional teacher who sees herself as a member of a team and, as a team member, 
shares constantly in modifying the school program, Although she sees her par- 
ticular responsibility as a fourth-grade teacher in the total school program, the slow 
and the quick do not suffer from being chained to a “this much for all—and no 
more’’ philosophy. But, most of all, Eddie's teacher likes and understands children. 
She soon sees beyond your shy grin, your dropped marbles, your angry words to 
those things that make you tick as a little boy and patiently and tolerantly helps you 
become a bigger boy. She understands a good bit about humans. 

I can hear you gurgling now, “What a swell teacher. Am I lucky! When do I 
start this school?” 

I'll have to admit, Jamie, that I went a little overboard on Eddie’s teacher, but 
she would understand—she’s human. She understands that we need a great deal 
more practice and skill in helping people work together. She understands that the 
words and practice of grouping, groupness, group action, belonging, and so on have 
frustrated many of us in our learning their use and function. But she is sensitive 
enough to see all around her adults who fail to co-operate with one another be- 
cause they never learned how. And she knows it takes a long time to learn how 
to co-operate—perhaps with learning starting at the nursery or kindergarten level. 
And she knows that one of her first responsibilities in fourth grade is to continue 
building this skill. 

She also understands now that parents really want the best for their children 
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but need to share their ideas of what is best, and understand what teachers think 
is best, before they will fully support school programs. Classrooms with twenty to 
twenty-five pupils, enough modern facilities, time to work with individual children 
and parents, time to work on new ideas and problems together—all would be 
supported by the parents if they saw a direct relationship to their children and their 
children’s children. And Eddie's teacher knows that a great part of the mantle of 
leadership in this must fall on her shoulders, because she and the parents have 
the common concern of all of this as their direct responsibility—the children. 

Teachers today are moving ahead in their professional achievements, although 
at times it seems unrewarding and futile. Many of the fainthearted, or perhaps 
unsuited, are dropping out of the profession. This has added to the convictions 
of others to the point that they have gained stronger voices and have started a 
change of attitude by the public and have opened a yet small, but evident, well- 
spring of new talent coming into teaching. 

Let’s hope, Jamie, that today’s classroom teacher continues to persevere, to 
change with the demands of time, to continue to add newer needed skills and under- 
standings, and to safeguard your opportunity for freedom, independence, creativity, 
happiness, and responsibility. 

You have been good to listen to your old man this long, Jamie. Have a fine sleep 
now—and dream of your future—and those who will help make it with you. I am 
sure your teachers will not let you down. 


Love, 
DAD 








P| LAMBDA THETA FELLOWSHIPS 


Pi Lambda Theta offers three $2,000 fellowships, the Ella Victoria Dobbs 
Fellowship and two Pi Lambda Theta Fellowships, for the academic year 1956-57. 
Awards will be made to women of unusual promise or distinction who have 
already completed at least one year of graduate study and who present a proposal 
for a piece of work which represents a real contribution to the progress of educa- 
tional theory or educational practice. 
Applications must be submitted not later than March 15, 1956. 
Application forms and further information concerning the conditions of the 
awards may be obtained by writing to the national office of Pi Lambda Theta. 
Pi LAMBDA THETA 
Portland Building, Room 307 
1129 Vermont Avenue N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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e WHAT DO WE WANT JOHNNY TO DO? 
_...to Pronounce Words or to Read 


DORA V. SMITH* 


—— should do a cartoon of When a Fellow Needs a Friend for the poor 
parents and teachers who are constantly besieged by those who would tell them 
how to bring up their children. 

The latest advice comes from Dr. Rudolf Flesch in a very strange book called 
Why Johnny Can’t Read and What You Can Do About It, recently published by 
Harper and Brothers. It is strange for two reasons. One is that Dr. Flesch seems 
to have very little knowledge of what is going on in schools here or abroad. The 
other is that his notion of what it means to read is totally different from yours and 
mine. 


Dr. FLESCH DIDN’T READ 


He gives two specific examples of what it is that he wants us to teach our 
children. 

First, he tells us that he took a semester's course in the Czech language when 
he was about fifteen. 

“I have since forgotten everything about the language itself, but I still remember how the letters 
are pronounced, plus the simple rule that all words have the accent on the first syllable. Armed with 


this knowledge, I once surprised a native of Prague by reading aloud from a Czech newspaper. ‘Oh, 
you know Czech?’ he asked. ‘No, I don’t understand a word of it,’ I answered. ‘I can only read it.’ ” 


Now the schools of this country would call that a misnomer, What Dr. Flesch 
did was to ‘‘pronounce’’ the language, not to “read” it. 


Nor COULD THE CHILD 


Later he relates the story of the first grade pupil who read the newspaper head- 
line, Reports Progress in Treatment of Atomic Sickness. 

“Needless to say,” says Dr. Flesch, “that six-year-old child hadn't the slightest 
idea of what the word atomic meant. How could he? My point is that after six 
months in school, he could ‘read’ the word off the page.” 

In arguing the merits of two methods of teaching reading, it is important to 
define terms. The schools believe that teaching a child to “read” means only one 





Reprinted from the Minnesota Journal of Education, September, 1955, at the request 
of many Pi Lambda Thetans. 
© DORA V. SMITH is professor of education, College of Education, University of 
Minnesota. 
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thing—to teach him to get the thought or the meaning of the printed page—a 
totally different objective from the one Dr. Flesch is talking about. 

Dr. Flesch maintains that the methods of teaching reading used in modern 
schools, which combine phonics with other approaches to the recognition of words, 
should be replaced by the old exclusively phonetic system in which children learned 
to pronounce the letters of the alphabet, distinguished between long and short 
vowels, and recognized consonant blends before they ever saw sentences or para- 
graphs. 

From then on, he believes they can read anything they care to pick up. 

The second half of his book offers 72 pages of letters and sounds followed by 
similar lists of words, all completely out of any context. The child is not asked 
whether he knows the meaning of the words; he is merely to learn to sound out 
the letters by means of phonics. This laborious process the parent is to carry on at 
home. 


TAKES A LONG TIME 


It will take a long time, he says. Indeed it will, because sounding out each 
separate letter in a word is bound to interfere with the process of seeing the word 
at a glance and getting its meaning instantly. Dr. Flesch recognizes this handicap 
in his method when he criticizes studies made of comparable groups of children, 
one taught by a phonic method and the other by the combined visual and phonetic 
method used in the schools today, because the expert did not allow longer time 
for the children taught. by the phonetic method to finish the test. That method, 
he says, is obviously slower. 

Time is at a premium these days, and speed of reading, when accompanied by 
an equal degree of comprehension, is an important asset in-modern life. This was 
one of the chief reasons for originally giving up the old cumbersome approach to 
reading. 


LETTERS WITHOUT LEARNING 


Dr. Flesch presents two contrasting pictures of instruction in reading—one a very 
horrible picture which purports to represent what is going on in the schools but 
which violates completely the basic principles of the modern program in reading, 
and another which presents the phonic method, eventuating in the newspaper in- 
cident just described. In the first class, the pupils are bored to extinction, he says, 
with silly little repetitive stories of Dick and Jane, their family picnics, the 
circus, their visits to the farm, and their trips to the zoo. In the other, the children 
are thrilled to the core with reading about atomic energy, the most important terms 
of which they can pronounce but cannot understand. 

In the first program, says Dr. Flesch, children cannot and do not read any books 
outside of the reading textbooks for the first four years. In the second, they jump 
into Anders[e]}n’s Fairy Tales and Alice in Wonderland almost at once. The first 
method produces chiefly remedial cases. The second produces intelligent readers 
two years in advance of the best in the modern program. There are no remedial 
readers under this method, he reports, a fact which is clearly disproved by Euro- 
pean journals monthly. 
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WorDs WITH MEANING 

Actually, what happens in the modern program is that reading as a process of 
thought-getting begins with meaning and with words in context. In order to em- 
phasize the fact that reading is a means of transferring ideas and experiences from 
one person to another through print or writing, the primary teacher begins by 
writing on an experience chart a story dictated by the children describing something 
they have just been doing. This use of their own experience insures their knowing 
the meaning of each word before they are helped to read it back to the teacher. 

Nothing less than the whole word has any meaning. Therefore, pupils begin 
with words as wholes. They see the general contour of the words. They know which 
have tall letters in them and which have letters that drop below the line. One child 
says, ““That word see begins like my name, Susan.”” The teacher fosters growing 
recognition of elements within the word. 

Then come the pre-primer and the primer with vocabularies geared to the “mean- 
ing” backgrounds of the children. This is important if boys and girls are to learn 
from the beginning that words are saying something to them. After children have 
gained this concept of the function of reading and after they have learned this 
so-called “sight vocabulary” of about 180 words, they begin in earnest learning 
many techniques of word recognition. One of these is phonics. 

All major reading programs in the schools today use phonics as one valuable 
aid to the mastery of unfamiliar words although they do not begin with it. Children 
are taught the vowel sounds; they sound out initial consonants and final consonants 
and learn consonant blends. They discover that in words like tvb and rip and can 
adding e changes the vowel sounds, making tube and ripe and cane. How Dr. 
Flesch could have missed the complete chapters devoted to these processes in the 
books on reading by Gray, Bond, and Gates from which he preferred to quote a 
few sentences out of the context of beginning reading is difficult to understand. 


WHICH SOUND? 


But phonics may create almost as many problems as it solves. The whole com- 
pany of linguists (two of whom Dr. Flesch quotes) is constantly embarrassed by 
the problem which English spelling presents to these who study our language as a 
foreign tongue. What our native children are up against is well illustrated by the 
following rhyme: 

OuR QUEER LINGO 


When the English tongue we speak 

Why is “break” not rhymed with “freak”? 
Will you tell me why it’s true 

We say “sew,” but likewise ‘few’? 

And the maker of a verse 

Cannot rhyme his “horse” with “worse” ? 


“Beard” is not the same as “heard’’; 

“Cord” is different from “word”; 

“Cow” is cow but “low” is low; 

“Shoe” is never rhymed with “foe.” 

Think of “hose” and “dose” and “lose”; 

And think of “goose” and yet of ‘choose’; 
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Think of “comb” and “tomb” and “bomb” 
“Doll” and “‘roll’’ and “home” and ‘‘some.” 
And since “pay” is rhymed with “‘say’’ 
Why not “paid” with “said,” I pray? 


Think of “blood’’ and “food’’ and ‘‘good”’ ; 
“Mould” is not pronounced like “could.” 
Wherefore ‘“‘done,” but ‘‘gone” and “lone”’ 
Is there any reason known? 


To sum up all, it seems to me 
Sounds and letters don’t agree. 


Whoever is interested should compare these problems with the rather limited list 
of phonetic difficulties which Dr. Flesch presents. On page 25 he points out that 
one can spell long o as oa, oe, or ow. That is true as far as it goes, but there are 
twenty-seven ways of spelling long o in English—sew, for example, tableau, 
although, and so on. And if the statement is true, how does one pronounce doer, 
now, and boa constrictor? Then what is the sound of ovgh when one takes it out 
of although and puts it into through, plough, enough and hiccoughs? 

Mr. Flesch asserts that all there is to reading is to learn ‘what sound goes 
with what letter.” One look at the English language indicates that many letters 
make the same sound. 


SOUND NEEDs SIGHT 


Overemphasis on the approach to either reading or spelling through sound alone 
creates as many problems as it solves. For example, we speak of long a as in ate, 
late, or date. But the same sound is spelled with an ea in bear; with an e in suede 
or there, with an ei in ther, ay in play, with an ey in they, and with an a/ in pair. 

Then suppose the child masters that ea in bear. Next it bobs up in beard; in 
heard, in hearth, and so on. What is it in tear? This word illustrates the futility of 
teaching words in columns out of the context of meaning. How can a child taught 
by a purely phonetic method tell whether that word is fear, to pull apart, or fear, 
the evidence of sorrow? The answer is that he can’t. The only way to tell that is 
in the context of a sentence. Or, take long e as in he, seed, read, police, relieve, or 
receive? It is obvious that the single approach to words by sound is out of the 
question in English. 

Spelling, Mr. Flesch says, has become a matter of guessing. If children learn to 
spell by sound, they will make no mistake on such commonly misspelled words as 
privilege (often spelled privaledge by the unlearned) or surprise, frequently 
spelled surprize. He repudiates the current emphasis upon seeing as well as 
hearing words. Obviously, the spelling, privaledge, is based entirely upon sound. 
Unless it is corrected by Jooking at the word to see that it is not spelled as it sounds 
there is no cure for that kind of spelling. The same thing is true of surprize. One 
of the most common misspellings among the untaught is pritty, which is an accurate 
transcription of the word as it is pronounced. Half the problem of teaching spelling 
is concerned with showing children that many words in English are not spelled as 
they sound. Unless the visual image of the word is there to correct the impression 
of sound in many instances, correct spelling is impossible. 

The word circumference was once studied by a spelling expert to reveal the 
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futility of attempting to learn English spelling entirely by sound. The first syllable 
could be sir, ser as in service, sur, as in surface, and so on. The second would 
logically be spelled like come. The third could with equal sense be spelled fir or 
fur, and so on. If one multiplies each possible spelling of each syllable by all the 
possible spellings of each other syllable, he comes out with 36,000 ways of spelling 
the word circumference by sound. 


MorE WAyYs THAN ONE 


A merely phonetic approach to English will never do the deed. No one method 
of approaching words will ever suffice. Why should it? The business of teaching 
children to read is too important for us to put all our eggs in one basket. Sometimes 
children are taught to approach words syllable by syllable, noting familiar suffixes 
and ultimately a variety of meaning in root and prefix. Sometimes they find little 
words in big ones. That technique works in in-de-pen-dent; but the child who dis- 
covers yes in eyes is in trouble at once. Sometimes words are defined in context as 
in the following sentence: He was happy; he was joyous; he was simply exuberant. 

Teaching children to ferret out words from the meaning of the sentence is im- 
portant in reading for the purpose of thought-getting. It has no place if mere 
pronunciation of words is the goal. Modern youngsters know that the more tricks 
they have for attacking words, the better off they are. 

Spelling is, of course, closely related to reading. The schools have emphasized 
this fact for a long time, Dr. Flesch to the contrary notwithstanding. The introduc- 
tion of manuscript writing or print script many years ago was a direct result of the 
effort to bring reading and writing together. Spelling is not an oral skill, and 
writing the sound, dis, is very different from consciously reciting the names of the 
letters. All these elements in the reading-writing situation are being constantly 
studied by leaders in education. 

PHONICS CAN BE SO NICE AND CONFUSING 
TO THE EDITOR: “‘U-ni-kay,” read my young friend, as the word ‘“‘unique” flashed over a theater door. 
“U-neek,” I corrected. There is, of course, risque, pique, bouquet, etc. To make things clearer, we 
have pique also pronounced peek. Such variations an average child can readily comprehend, as 
teachers so well know. 

But why borrow from other languages? We have our own “k” as in desk, and for variety we 
use “c’”’ for the same purpose, as in colic or disc. For good measure, we use the two together with 
the same effect, as in clock. Oh yes! and there is also the ‘‘c’” combined with “h” as in choir or 
chrome, but decidedly not as in church or chase. The “‘c” may also remain silent, as in indict. To 
understand such simple matters is as easy for a child as falling off a log. 

But how did our language get that way? It is the English once again—appropriating things from 
all over the world—to which our own melting pot has contributed richly, from Chinese to Choctaw. 

The Slavs may have lost their democracy, but by staying at home more, and closing their gates, 
they grew their own language, and it came out beautifully phonetic, with a minimum of cluttering 
vowels. That may explain the abundant energy they have had available for prosecuting the cold war. 

Consider now the flowery French, from which we have borrowed heavily. Grouping their vowels 
generously, as in the word “bureau,” they then proceed to sound the whole group with the ordinary 
sound of one of the two vowels they happened to miss. 

“But it is so picturesque,” we say. That sets one to wonder if language was for seeing or sound- 
ing. There is the story of the lady, who declared from the witness stand that she saw the accident 
with her own eyes, as clear as a bell. — 

Enter now, Dr. Rudolph Flesch——EMMA PIRKL, Alexandria, Minn.—M/énneapolis Morning Trib- 
une, May 26, 1955, in “Letters to the Tribune.” 
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Dr. Flesch’s apparent lack of knowledge of what is happening in reading in 
the public schools both here and abroad has already been mentioned. Nothing 
could be further from the practice recommended by the reading experts he quotes 
than the illustration of current methodology. The teacher hears the children read 
aloud, word by word, sentence by sentence, according to the method proposed by 
Dr. Flesch—a pronouncing process, not a reading process. She even has each child 
re-read what the one before him has just read so that a short page or two represents 
the day’s performance. For thirty-five years I have been visiting the schools of this 
country from Seattle to Richmond and from Los Angeles to Boston, and I have 
never seen such a performance in the classroom, much less heard it recommended 
by leaders in education. 

What the teacher is more likely to do is to say, “Who will read us what Jack said 
when he saw the airplane? Who will read for us the words that show what the 
airplane looked like?’’ This is not word-calling. This is reading for meaning. It is 
to be hoped that no parent will take Dr. Flesch’s description as typical, but will 
go to the school in which his child is enrolled and see for himself how reading 
is taught. 

If anyone would care to read a single chapter description of the modern program 
in reading presented step by step in the elementary school, he can find it in Chapter 
VI of Language Arts for Today's Children, Volume II of the curriculum series 
of the National Council of Teachers of English. The volume was produced by a 
national commission, no member of which has an elementary school reading series 
to sell! 


Books ARE USED 


One idea in Dr. Flesch’s book which needs immediate correction is his curious 
concept of the place of the reading textbook in the school. The vocabulary is care- 
fully controlled, it is true; but nobody should mistake these readers for the sole 
reading material of the school program. Even the authors of these series, them- 
selves, furnish many supplementary books for those capable of going beyond the 
basic volume for each grade. Moreover, they furnish in the teachers’ manuals 
copious lists of titles of books for additional reading suitable for use in each grade. 

In addition, interesting informative readers are appearing in every field of study 
to develop the words and concepts needed in each one. It is only necessary to note 
such materials as Tresselt’s Rain Drop Splash describing the effects of a rainstorm, 
Webber’s The Warm Earth, Bertha Parker’s Basic Science Education Series of 
pamphlets, Glen Blough’s science materials, and those of Professor Zim and 
Henry Kane in nature study alone to sense what is happening in the field of books 
for children. It is not only unfair but untrue to say, as Dr. Flesch does on page 83 
in regard to the basic series of readers, ‘They are all the child has to read—all he 
can read—during the first two or four years that he comes in contact with books.” 

Yesterday, I attended the dedication of the new Sister Kenny Elementary School 
in Minneapolis. Every room was alive with books. Remembering Dr. Flesch’s 
remark, I asked every teacher beginning with the first grade if her pupils could 
and did read the many additional books on the tables and shelves around the room. 
Not every child in the first grade could, the teacher said, but many of them did. 
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All those in the second grade and above used the additional reading materials. 
Besides this, every room in the school went weekly to the public library branch 
which is in the building to take home books to read and to read during spare time 
in the classroom. 

This building represents the height in educational equipment. It can be dupli- 
cated by the hundreds throughout the nation. 

Even less favored buildings have more books for general reading than those 
of any other nation on earth, and they are more widely recognized as a major ele- 
ment in the reading program. 


CHILDREN READ THEM 


The Saturday Review of Literature, in its issue for National Children’s Book 
Week, November 14, 1954, published a fascinating article on circulation and sales 
of children’s books in this country with facts from the library and publishing 
worlds. 

It is entitled, “But Children Do Read Nowadays,” by Nancy Larrick, one of 
the editors of Random House. The circulation of good books for children increases 
annually. In 1920 there was one children’s book editor among the publishing 
companies of this nation. Today there are sixty, all working to make more and 
better books for American children. One of our most reputable publishers, says 
The Saturday Review, is today keeping alive its publishing service for adults by 
the sale of its children’s books. Many of these are new editions of old favorites 
such as Andrew Lang’s Blue Fairy Book, Alice in Wonderland, and the like. 
There is ample evidence all about us that American children never had so many 
good books as they have today and never read so many. 


JOHNNY IN OTHER NATIONS 


Dr. Flesch does not take time to document his profuse statements about the 
absence of remedial cases in reading in other nations of the world. John Duncan, 
in his recent book on Backwardness in Reading, published by George C. Harrap 
in London (1953) begins his preface with the remark: 

“Backwardness in reading is not confined to the few senior pupils at the bottom of the C Classes 


who have little or no reading skill. It exists among C pupils, among B and A pupils, and even at 
the level of university students.” 


He estimates about 37 percent backwardness among the school children of 
England. He also urges the approach to reading through meaning and seeing words 
whole rather than through the sounds of words and letters, an approach which is 
“unsuitable for any pupils” but especially for backward ones. 

Dr. Fred J. Schonell, whose extensive and scholarly research in backwardness 
in reading has been quoted for years in both Britain and the United States, agrees 
with Duncan that the phonic method is “not the most suitable approach for be- 
ginning reading.” “Children,” he says, “should begin with words or simple 
sentences because the phonic method tends to slow down learning by word wholes 
and hence interferes with the idea of grasping words, phrases, and sentences as 
meaningful reading units.” 

It is curiously interesting that the Beacon Readers, which Dr. Flesch gives us 
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.to understand are “‘still going strong” in England are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence from the long lists of helpful reading materials presented in these two books. 

The Educational Supplement of the London Times in a recent article on “Back- 
ward Readers—Causes and Cures’’ attributes retardation to a process of ‘ barking 
at print’’—a very apt description of the method Dr. Flesch is advocating. ““When 
such children reach the modern school, we think they can read, but they can’t. They 
only make noises at print.” 

Among recent visitors to our schools from Great Britain and continental 
Europe, more wish to see remedial reading work than any other one thing. “You 
see,” said a teacher sent here last year from a county north of Oxford, ‘now that 
we are establishing comprehensive public secondary schools to which all pupils 
may come at state expense, we have many remedial reading cases. My county 
board has sent me over to see how you handle them, for you have been in the 
business of trying to educate all of your children at tle secondary level for many 
years.” 

Dr. Bjorn Karlsen, formerly of Norway, now teaching at San Diego State 
College, answered Dr. Flesch’s sweeping assertions of the absence of remedial 
reading problems in Europe in the California Teachers Association Journal for 
May, 1955. Gothenburg, Sweden, he says. has more elaborate remedial reading 
materials than any he has encountered in the United States. Denmark has a journal 
devoted entirely to the problem. The government of Norway has recently sub- 
sidized a program for training of teachers of remedial reading. “JOHNNY,” to 
quote Dr. Karlsen, “SEEMS TO BE AN INTERNATIONAL FIGURE.” 


READING Is IMPORTANT 

It is regrettable that discussions of Dr. Flesch’s book must of necessity devote 
so much time to correcting mere misstatements of easily verifiable fact because 
thoughtful consideration of the problems of reading themselves would have great 
value for both parents and teachers. 

All of us in the United States can point to thousands of children who have 
learned to read with amazing success in the modern program of reading. All of 
us can point to others who have had a very hard time. Both kinds of children 
will be with us so long as individual differences exist. 

The job which the schools and parents are facing together with vision and 
courage is to help every child move up the ladder from where he is to greater 
skill in the processes of reading for meaning and to give each of them from 
first-hand experience with books a realization of the riches in store for those who 
can do more than merely pronounce the words. 
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Dean's-eye View 


ELIZABETH K. LAWSON* 


HERE comes a time when it seems like a good idea to stand off and look at 

one’s professional life as one might view a familiar and well-loved landscape 
from a helicopter—pausing here to study erosion and circling there to gaze pride- 
fully on a well-cultivated, productive acreage. Inevitably, there might be certain 
surprises in such an experience—the dead wood in the timber lot that seemed to 
be full of healthy, growing trees; the smallness of one’s own house in relation to 
the vastness of the fields and woods; the beauty of the hillsides that many times 
meant only a tired back and aching feet because the roads were so hard to travel. 
After such an expedition, one hurries home to think over what one saw, to weigh, 
and to evaluate. What should be done to stop the erosion, to get the dead trees 
down and out of the woods, to repair the roads so that hill-climbing will go easier? 
One’s house is small; so what? It is snug and strong; it has withstood harsh beat- 
ing storms; it is a friendly house. Tomorrow, if the weather is good, it would be 
wise to start clearing that road that winds up the hill behind the house so that it 
will be easier to get a truck through to the wood lot. But tomorrow is the day 
set aside for outlining what’s-his-name’s new book on the care and pruning of 
college freshmen. 

College freshmen! One is jarred back into reality, and the bird's-eye view of one’s 
professional life becomes a series of colored slides blown up to fearsome size, 
flashing in apparently accurate focus across the screen of one’s mind. Fifteen years 
of deaning—fifteen years of forced smiles, white lies, searing silences, bitter bat- 
tles—fifteen years of letters, interviews, committee meetings, worries, frustrations— 
fifteen years of growing, learning, achieving, discovering what is real and what 
is synthetic. 

There was the hope of success and the hunger for the rewards people said came 
from hard work. There was skepticism about the “there, there, dear, everything 
will work out all right’’ technique, and there was the inner urgency to find a way 
to give comfort without unrealistic encouragement. There was the eagerness to be 
friendly, approachable, and kind and to be accepted by students and faculty; and, 
at the same time, the persistent desire to stand for one’s convictions to hold on to 
one’s integrity. 

Fifteen years ago, many beginners in deaning found themselves garbed in 
academic costume and stuck on a pedestal carrying a large tome entitled Rules and 
Regulations in one hand and a copy of Emily Post in the other. When they tried 
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to step down, faculty and students rushed to put them back there again. If they 
dropped either book, the President and the Board hurriedly picked it up and 
returned it to them. Although they might shed their academic attire surreptitiously, 
usually someone hurried around to reclothe them, because such a change in ap- 
pearance indicated a loss of dignity and poise. It was lonely up on that pedestal 
and hazardous, too, for those who knew that the pedestal might be built of cheap, 
untested material. 

What did the young Dean do? She maintained law and order among the women 
students. A girl who returned to the dormitory a few minutes after closing time 
was campused, regardless of the reason for her lateness. If a girl failed to return 
until early morning, her parents were notified and she was removed from the 
college community as quickly as if she had cholera. In addition, this neophyte at 
deaning supervised the women’s organizations and the women’s social life, rig- 
orously reminding herself that she must never meddle in matters involving men 
students. These matters belonged to the Dean of Men. Occasionally, an unlady- 
like Dean knocked timidly on the barricade separating her from the kingdom of 
the Dean of Men and, surprisingly enough, often discovered that they could com- 
municate with each other and find solace in sharing their burdens. Of course, the 
Dean served on faculty committees—usually as a member of the social committee, 
the flowers and condolences committee, and, perhaps, on the housing committee. 
In her contacts with other faculty members, she was constantly aware of her 
uncomfortable pedestal and the hypocritical respect with which it and she seemed 
to be treated. 

The years went by slowly, the pedestal crumbled, silver fish chewed into Rules 
and Regulations, and Emily Post was replaced by Mrs. Vanderbilt. Today, the Dean 
—no longer young—no longer a neophyte even in her own mind—goes hatless 
to buy her groceries, occasionally smokes in the presence of faculty and students, 
and brazenly walks into the Dean of Men’s office to discuss a problem involving 
a man student. On her good days, she thinks she sees signs of acceptance as a 
human being by faculty and students. What has brought about this change? It’s 
hard to say exactly. Her pedestal, and all it represents, was her heritage before 
she was born, nurtured for many years by men and women who seemed to stand 
for one or the other of two extremes. There were those whose lives were charac- 
terized by physical and emotional stoicism which labelled the mind as the master 
and all evidences of warmth and kindliness as weakness. There were others who 
considered women as creatures primarily in need of protection from men, of in- 
oculation against the ravages of thinking, and of insulation from the pleasures of 
initiative and independence. The Dean's function was to act as an intellectual and 
social duenna. In her attempt to be more than a glorified nursemaid, the Dean 
became a militant defender of women fighting for their right to equality with 
men in educational opportunities and, at the same time, striving to keep young 
women wrapped in a social cocoon. 

Gradually, a change became apparent. Women’s leagues and men’s unions 
have been replaced by student government associations managed by executive 
boards made up of men and women. Now and then, women were put on important 
faculty committees. Women doctors, lawyers, scientists, and architects began to be 
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recognized professionally. Women’s names appeared on the lists of important 
national committees in the various fields of education. Almost imperceptibly, the 
job of the “Lady Dean” broadened to include work with both men and women 
students, contacts with men as well as women faculty advisers, and participation 
in administrative planning and policy-making for the entire institution, not solely 
for the women students. 

The college year draws to a close, marking the end of the Dean’s fifteenth 
round in the fight to have her job understood. Is it understood? No, not entirely— 
either by her or by students, faculty, and administration. She sees it as basically per- 
sonnel work; some students see it as counseling, some as discipline; the faculty sees 
it as an overpaid position created for no particular reason, continued as a matter 
of administrative habit or as a vague combination of counseling and mothering; 
the administration may see it through myopic eyes as housing, disciplining, and 
supervising social activities or aided by bifocals—as counseling, assisting in 
policy-making, and working as a co-ordinator of student affairs and faculty functions 
in relation to the personnel program. Fifteen years have led the Dean to an in- 
terpretation of her raison d’étre that makes her title relatively unimportant so long 
as she has the opportunity to use her ability and training to build and to maintain 
a sound personnel program. She is glad that the barricade between the Dean of 
Women and the Dean of Men has fallen. She is relieved that her pedestal has 
cracked and crumbled. She is gratified that to an increasing number of students 
a trip to her office means a chance to share problems, to discuss plans, or to boast 
a little about successes. 

* * * 

Hours have passed since the Dean returned from her helicopter trip over her 
world. She stretches her feet nearer to the fireplace where the steady warmth and 
the flickering brightness hold back the dark, cold shadows of discouragement and 
fear. Yes, the erosion she saw as she looked down at her land was real. What 
caused it? Somehow, the rains and snows of disillusionment ate into what she 
thought was the solid ground of her insight, patience, and courage. Confidence 
in her colleagues was not always warranted, belief in the bigness and integrity of 
professional men and women was sometimes based on ignorance of their real 
motives. There were times when she kept silent when she should have been brave 
enough to speak even though, by doing so, she might threaten the security of her 
status. There were other times when she could not or would not obey the dictates 
of her own thinking and delay action until she had cooled off and settled down 
with her anger subdued. Erosion, when it is allowed to continue on its destructive 
way, reveals the ignorance or laziness of the farmer—this the Dean knows well— 
and, more than that, she feels that she knows how to correct it and defeat it. Dis- 
illusionment must be replaced by an-acceptance of the reality of man’s selfishness, 
weakness, and blindness. The realization that she, like some of her faculty col- 
leagues, is eroded by her own ineptitudes can and must be used as a powerful 
tool. Erosion must go. 

Then, there were those rough, overgrown roads up the mountain sides. Why 
had time been allowed to have its way? Why had they not been kept clear and 
usable? Probably because the Dean was too lazy or too complacent to work at them. 
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It is treacherously easy to travel the old, familiar path of question-and-answer in 
an interview instead of learning how to make it possible for a student to talk over 
his problem freely without fear of criticism or misunderstanding. There never 
seemed to be time to learn new methods, so the Dean went plodding along bruising 
her toes against the stones and straining her muscles climbing over the fallen 
logs. Her eyes were too busy watching the clock during the interview to notice 
the pleading eyes of the student who needed her understanding and who was 
too shy to talk about her real problems. Suddenly, the Dean knew she wanted to 
clear those old roads so that many people could travel them with confidence, reach- 
ing the mountain top tired but invigorated, eager to enjoy the panoramic view. 

The Dean frowned as she thought of the dead timber in her wood lot, much 
of it still standing and keeping back the new growth. She considered her old- 
fashioned office routines. The deadwood must be cleared out, and she must let the 
air and sunshine of acceptance and encouragement get through to the young 
timber—her staff members. She moved nervously in her big, old armchair as she 
realized that time and time again she had run away—her retreat covered quite ade- 
quately by subterfuge, of course—from suggestions of better ways of doing 
things and from new points of view that made her own seem unrealistic and 
antiquated. Work on the road must come first so that those useless trees could 
be gotten down. 

All these things to do—an appalling prospect because none of them would be 
easy and none could be done quickly. Well, after all, that was not too surprising 
when it had taken fifteen years for shortsightedness, inefficiency, and complacency 
to do their work. But there were some good things that the fifteen years had 
brought. There was that field that produced annually a most satisfying and re- 
warding crop. The Dean smiled to herself as she remembered the difficulty of 
plowing it during the years when rocks and old stumps seemed to increase in 
spite of her hours of work digging them out. Impatience, intolerance, impractical- 
ity—these were what made the field so hard to work over. It had taken time to 
recognize them for what they were and to see that they had to be pried out by 
sheer force. She remembered so well how she had resented the apparent disinterest 
and lack of understanding with which her ideas were met. She never would forget 
the feeling of gratification when a change was made in a policy or in a method of 
handling some routine matter which seemed important to her. Not only had 
the imperfections in this field of hers been gradually decreased, but the years had 
also brought a reward in the recognition by others that she could identify acid soil 
and that she knew how to counteract it. Patience, tolerance, understanding, and 
empathy had led her to a new awareness of how to deal with people. She had 
learned quite a bit about listening and about receptiveness. She had learned that 
it didn’t really matter when an idea she had worked patiently to promote was 
accepted by a student officer, a faculty member, or an administrator and promoted 
as if it had been his own brain child. She could now feel sincerely pleased when 
something good was accomplished even though credit never went to her. 

Her house—small and sturdy—had kept her warm when the snow was so 
cold it crunched and squeaked when people walked on it; it had refused to let in 
the sickening heat of summer. It is a good house in in obvious way to the undis- 
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cerning passer-by; it is a good house in a unique way to the reminiscing Dean and 
perhaps to some of her friends. It has sheltered her fears, her dreams, her disap- 
pointments, and her joys. She feels at home here where her frustration and con- 
tentment, her anger and amusement, run their course. It is home to her, and, 
through the years, she thinks she has seen others enjoy its atmosphere of unpre- 
tentious comfort. 

* Fifteen years—each one filled with new experiences, each one enjoyed thor- 
oughly. Would she go back and start over? Well—if she did, the Dean knew 
she would hope not to make the same mistakes, although she surmised that. she 
might. They were good years. She had learned much the hard way. She had made 
mistakes—not all of them little ones, either. She had grown in the conviction that 
deaning is a skill requiring training and intelligence and that it is an art that can 
be mastered only by a person who understands herself at least moderately well 
and who has the real artist’s devotion to her work and ceaseless desire to im- 
prove. 

Start over? No. The dean’s-eye view of her world has convinced her that there 
was no need to dream of beginning again. She had seen the results of her efforts 
as the helicopter carried her slowly over her realm, and she had been stimulated, 
as well as unsettled, by the evidence that there was much to do. As she put the 
screen in front of the fire, she began to think about what she would try to get done 
soon. Suddenly, she felt a sense of panic. There was so much she wanted to do 
and so little time—books to read, writing to do, plans to work out for improving 
the office routine. She smiled as she looked at the clay turtle on her mantel. There 
was a lot to be said for the turtle that stuck his neck out and kept moving along 
in his undramatic, inconspicuous, persistent way. She had grown a hard shell, too, 
and she felt she had developed a certain ‘“‘turtlesque’’ determination. Still smiling, 
she started up the stairs toward her undeanly bed where she knew she would 
dream deanlessly. 





ALPHA CHI CHAPTER was installed on January 12, 1956, at the Long 
Beach State College, Long Beach, California. Alpha Chi is the seventy- 
eighth chapter of Pi Lambda Theta and the forty-fifth college or uni- 
versity chapter. 




















e THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATION, 1955 


A Parent's View 


BLANCHE M. McLANE* 


ty NOVEMBER 28, 1955, about 1,800 people gathered in Washington, D. C., 
for a four-day conference on education. And it turned out to be a very re- 
markable conference. Like most of the delegates, I had formed a fairly definite 
idea of what one might expect from conferences in general and expected the 
same from this one: some very good speeches, a certain amount of time spent 
in stimulating discussion (since a good conference is supposed to involve the 
“participatory process”), and meeting a large numbez of very nice people for the 
first and probably the last time. But I expected to find myself wondering at the end 
whether the same amount of time and money might have been spent for some 
more productive results. 

The White House Conference on Education was different. There was the back- 
ground cf all the thousands of local and state conferences that preceded it, quan- 
tities of reading on the concrete educational facts of one’s own state, and a large 
bibliography for general background knowledge of the six topics that were to 
be considered. None of us realized, however, the amount of hard work we were 
going to put into the conference itself when we got to Washington. (It never did 
compare, of course, with the vast amount of work put into it by the conference 
committee, subcommittees, and the Office of Education.) I have never seen 1,800 
people work harder and love it more. It is still amazing to me to see—and feel— 
the inspiration that the delegates carried home with them and to witness the 
effects of their talks about it in their communities. 

The success of the conference was the result of the planning and execution. It 
seems worth-while to take a good look at this planning. President Eisenhower 
called for the conference. But, in line with his often-repeated conviction that the 
primary responsibility for education should be local and’ state rather than federal, 
the governors and commissioners of education in each state merely passed on 
the invitation and helped set up some organization by which representative citizens 
could meet together and decide how the preliminary local and state conferences 
could be most effectively planned. In New Hampshire, for instance, the state 
planning committee decided to divide the state into four geographical areas, and 
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a committee for each of those areas planned local conference setups. There were 
no prescribed rules for selecting the delegates to the Washington conference—the 
citizen planning groups in each state and territory developed their own methods. 
More than 500,000 men and women took part in the preliminary conferences, and 
it has been pointed out that, in the history of civilization, this is the largest number 
of people ever to have demonstrated an interest in education. 

The point that I wish to make about these preliminary conferences is that, 
along with their own great importance, they set the pattern for the Washington 
conference—a pattern of creative effort and positive growth that was not imposed 
from ‘‘on top” but which grew from the hearts and intellects of interested citizens. 
The six topics which were to be discussed at Washington were the statements of 
the six major problems in education as determined by the local and state confer- 
ences. These topics were as follows. (1) What should our schools accomplish? 
(2) In what ways can we organize our school systems more efficiently and 
economically? (3) What are our school building needs? (4) How can we get 
enough good teachers and keep them? (5) How can we finance our schools— 
build and operate them? (6) How can we obtain a continuing public interest in 
education? 

Each topic was considered separately in the following manner. There was a 
general assembly meeting at which the topic was introduced briefly by an eminent 
and excellent speaker; then the 1,800 participants departed for their respective 
discussion groups at 168 discussion tables of 11 or 12 people each. There were 
about twice as many lay people as professional educators at each table; there were 
no two people from the same state or territory at the same table; and each table 
elected its own chairman and recorder for each new topic. After two or two and 
one-half hours of discussion, all the table chairmen met together with the reports 
from their tables. They sat in discussion groups at sixteen tables, and each of 
those groups elected a chairman and recorder; they read every report and con- 
densed them into single representative reports; then the sixteen chairmen of those 
tables met at two tables for further condensation. The two chairmen of those 
tables prepared the final report for the topic, and one of them presented it to the 
whole group at the next general assembly meeting. During this whole condensa- 
tion process, the chairmen were concerned only with the initial discussion group 
decisions, and no new ideas or changes of meaning were permitted. As you can 
see from this arrangement, it was theoretically possible for every single participant 
of the conference to be either recorder or chairman for one of the six topics; in 
many instances, the recorders of the first discussion level heard their own words 
read verbatim in the final reports to the general assembly. The feeling of the 
delegates that they had participated actively as individuals was a tremendously im- 
portant factor in the conference's success. 

The general assembly meeting at which the final report of one topic was pre- 
sented was also the starting point for the next topic to be considered, and the 
process was repeated through the four days of the conference. At the last meeting, 
on Thursday evening, December 1, the final topic reports were presented and 
very brief speeches given by Neil H. McElroy, chairman of the President’s Com- 
mittee for the White House Conference and president of Procter and Gamble 
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Company; Samuel M. Brownell, commissioner of education; and Marion B. Folsom, 
secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Mr. McElroy 
served as general chairman of the conference and presided at all the assembly 
meetings. Clint Pace, conference director, kept the entire operation running 
smoothly by his excellent explanations of procedure and arrangements. 

The character of the general assembly meetings was of great importance to the 
conference. The outstanding factor was the lack of assumption of importance by 
speakers. They were never imposing, never pompous; and the excellent speeches 
were almost unbelievably short. These meetings implemented our main work 
which was taking place around the conference tables. 

The eleven or twelve members met at the same table throughout the conference. 
By the end of the fourteen hours of discussion, they knew each other very well and 
liked each other very much. One of the most gratifying things about it all was 
the remarkable good will demonstrated at all the tables. The atmosphere was 
perfectly natural, with nothing forced or over-polite or artificial about it. Where 
sharp differences of opinion arose, the participants would find a way to reshape 
their final conclusions to include both sides or else include the minority opinion 
separately. Minority opinions were given good attention in the final reports to 
the general assemblies. It was interesting to see the news reporters looking every- 
where during the first day or two of the conference for signs of strife and dissen- 
sion and to note their evident disappointment at having them not materialize. 
Obviously, such stories would have had the advantage of stimulating more out- 
side discussion and focusing more attention on the conference and its outcomes, but 
the material just wasn’t there. The papers that started their reporting in that vein 
seemed to run out of fuel. 

The final reports of the conference were full of familiar generalities, but any 
consensus involving so many is bound to be so. I was impressed with the two- 
thirds majority feeling in favor of some sort of federal aid to education. The 
New Hampshire delegation had discussed the question at length before going to 
Washington and felt, as had the majority during the local and state conferences, 
that federal aid should be confined to school construction only and that there 
should be no federal controls. It was not possible to go deeply into the details of a 
federal aid program and formula. In our discussion of which states probably 
could not meet their minimum standard education cost without federal aid, 
members from some of the poorer states agreed that their states’ efforts should be 
taken into account in determining need. It was pointed out that some states tax 
their industries at such low rates that not only are the state incomes too low to 
support adequate schools but that the states attract industries from other states and 
thereby lower those state incomes, too. 

One man at our table stated flatly that he was not in favor of having any 
federal aid going to those states that permitted segregation in their schools. Two 
of our southern members flashed back at him to the effect that it was just such 
attitudes that keep the whole segregation problem in such turmoil that constructive 
solutions are made difficult if not impossible. They pointed out that the problems 
in each locality and state are different, that many require careful and sometimes 
time-consuming handling, and that “‘outside interference’’ is seldom helpful. This 
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was the only flare-up we had during the entire four days, and it lasted approxi- 
mately thirty seconds, 

The question on “how can we get enough good teachers and keep them?” 
brought a barrage of platitudes even at our own discussion-table level. We found 
ourselves, along with all the other participants, repeating ideas that had come up 
again and again during the preliminary conferences at home: that it is necessary 
to get teachers to persuade more of their students to go into teaching as a pro- 
fession; that we must make people realize that teaching is a noble profession; that 
we should offer more scholarships to students who take teaching for their careers; 
that we should make teachers feel more a part of the community; that we should 
have a national advertising campaign for teachers. There was an obvious flagging 
of interest as the list mounted. Then someone asked each person around the 
table whether he or she would like to have his or her own children go into teach- 
ing. Without exception, the answer was a firm “No!” That made us laugh, be- 
cause here we were talking about recruiting teachers, but we were talking about 
getting other people’s children, not our own. After we had talked about that a 
little, we discovered that every one of us would encourage our own children 
to consider teaching as a career if the salaries compared favorably with other 
types of, employment. It was on that basis that our table made its final recom- 
mendation of paying attention to salaries first of all, because we were convinced 
that quality and quantity of teaching personnel depended on that basic factor. We 
all felt, too, that our programs of teacher-training need careful study and that 
the present system of teachers colleges leaves much to be desired. 

The first topic—What should our schools accomplish?”—was really the most 
important one of the conference because everything else depends on the answer 
to that question. As in the teacher topic, the participants spent an enormous amount 
of time trying to list all the subjects of learning and all the qualities of character 
that a perfect person should have. Unfortunately, we didn’t end up with a silly 
feeling, a good laugh, and a realistic solution as we had with the teacher discus- 
sion. On this one, we soberly—but without any enthusiasm—went through with 
the impossible list and passed our report up through the mill along with all the 
other reports. The one outstanding sentence in the final report was, “All children 
should: be free to seek the truth wherever it can be found.” And that certainly 
isn’t an easy platitude to implement. Essentially, of course, the accomplishments 
of our schools will depend on a combination of many such factors as ever-grow- 
ing and changing “‘felt’” (as compared with “‘intellectual’’) philosophical concepts, 
administrative and professional personnel, community interest and leadership of 
that interest, community conditions, emotional maturity of parents, and our inter- 
pretation of world conditions. 

As the conference went on and its effectiveness became more and more evident 
to us all, I found my thoughts turning more and more toward a comparison of 
the conference itself with the educational process in our schools. Literally hundreds 
of people there said at one time or another, “I’ve never worked so hard or 
‘learned so much!” And it was obvious that the whole group was getting a good 
deal of satisfaction and enjoyment out of all that hard work and learning. I 
thought of the between-class “milling” in most high school corridors and the 
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hundreds of expressionless, bored faces as compared to the eager, alive look on 
these hundreds of faces—mostly middle-aged. It was apparent that the people at the 
conference were eager and able to experience feelings of creative interest, and 
the same thing must be so of our school children. Are we sure that we are provid- 
ing conditions in our schools that permit the existence of such feelings? 

There appeared to be a discrepancy between the reasons for the success of this 
conference and the educational concepts of most of its lay participants and some 
of its professional ones. Could the success have had anything to do with the fact 
that nobody was trying to tell us anything—that the whole point of the enterprise 
was the result of our own creative effort expended on something we felt to be 
important? It may be argued that we already had a background of education from 
which to work, but perhaps it is more important to consider that we started from 
where we were and that every human being at whatever age has such a starting 
point. 

What an adventure it could be to have at least some part of future, local con- 
ferences devoted to exploration of how we ourselves as individuals learn! This 
would not be accomplished by having learned speakers stand up and tell us— 
because we wouldn't learn much that way—but by sitting around discussion tables 
and trying to figure this out together, starting at the point at which we were. It 
might provide a remarkable lift to education, and it couldn’t fail to provide 
better answers to ‘‘what should our schools accomplish?” These answers would 
make all the other answers to the conference topics more effective and realistic, 
and we might even find that teacher salaries would rise with comparatively little 
pain, and perhaps even a little pleasure, to the taxpayer. The adequacy of our 
financial support of education is in direct proportion to our feeling of creative 
pride in its effectiveness. A co-operative search for a better understanding of the 
learning process might well result in better values for our own living. And that 
in itself would be quite an addition to our children’s education. 
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e THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATION, 1955 


Opening Address 


NEIL H. McELROY* 


\X/® MEET here today on a solemn occasion: the first White House Conference 
on Education ever held in the history of our country. All of us stand here 
charged with grave responsibilities. What we do in the next three days may 
have real effect on the schooling American children get for many years to come. 
Although it is true that no one conference can change the course of history, this 
is the culmination of many conferences held in every state and territory of this 
nation. What we say during the next three days will be heard, and it will have 
weight. The prayer in which we have all just joined to ask the wisdom and strength 
necessary for carrying out our responsibilities was well chosen. This is a time when 
we are all called upon to do our level best. 

Before we begin the working part of this conference, it may be helpful to pause 
a moment in an effort to place ourselves in geographical and historical perspective. 
We have come here to discuss education, but education does not go on in a vacuum 
—we have to think of it against the fast-moving background of our time. We 
stand today in the capital city of the greatest nation on earth in an era of unpre- 
cedented danger and opportunity. Man, through the development of science, has 
more power than he ever had before. He can build schools, for instance, more 
quickly than his fathers could, and he can also destroy them more quickly. The 
world has changed more in the past century than in all the preceding millenniums, 
and our own nation is the part of the world changing most quickly. Education, 
the business of preparing children for the future, caunot ignore this. 

Think of the time in which we live! Within our own memory, we have been 
through two world wars and the Korean War. We are part of an age which 
obliges self-governing people constantly to arm themselves against the possibility 
of a war of total destruction or against the even worse possibility of losing their 
freedom. In this highly technical era, education has become as much a part of 
our system of defense as the army, the navy, or the air force. We must have good 
schools, not only because of our ideals, but for survival. That is part of the 
background of this conference which begins today. 

In spite of wars, we are far from living in a dark age. Some historians have said 
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that these decades will be remembered, not so much because of wars and inven- 
tions, but because ours is the era in which people have learned to share the good 
things of life more widely than ever before. Never before in any nation have 
there been so few really poor people as there have been in the United States during 
this decade. Never before have good food, good housing, automobiles, and all the 
other material things of life been so readily available to so many people. Never has 
more wealth been potentially on tap for dramatic advances in health and educa- 
tion. Except for the threat of war, this is truly a golden age. The speed with which 
this era arrived is breath-taking. Only a little more than a century ago, there was 
slavery in this nation. Only a few decades ago, child labor was common. The 
great depression of the thirties, with its long lines of hungry, waiting people, is still 
fresh in the memory of most of us. Only a foolhardy man would say that any 
economy is forever 100 per cent proof against depression or inflation. But we in 
the United States seem to have worked out methods of avoiding extreme economic 
disaster. I, for one, believe that, barring war, our social improvement will prove 
as permanent as it has been rapid. Our new, economic power makes big plans for 
education practical. We do not have to think little, for we are strong. The fact 
that most Americans have more leisure than ever before means that students will 
have more time for education; and, more than ever, they will need more than 
strictly vocational training. If it is true that this is a golden age of social progress, 
it follows that education will play an increasingly important role in all our lives. 
That is another part of the background against which we meet today. 

There is always a temptation to think of change as something which existed 
only in the past and to think of the present nature of things as continuing forever. 
There was talk a century ago of closing the United States Patent Office because it 
was said that there was nothing new to invent. We used to think of the Industrial 
Revolution, for instance, as something which happened quite some time ago. 
Since World War II, we have realized that the changes wrought upon our lives by 
machines have perhaps only begun. Steam and internal combustion engines started 
the Industrial Revolution by doing the work of many men’s muscles. Electronics are 
continuing it by doing the industrial work of many men’s minds. In spite of the 
fears which were so rampant at the time, the first part of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion ended by adding to men’s wealth and leisure. Regardless of the dire predic- 
tions of the dangers of automation, it is to be expected that this, too, if put into 
effect—wisely and humanely—will add to men’s well-being. One thing at least 
is absolutely sure: the world our sons will live in will be as different from ours 
as ours is different from our fathers’ world. Our sons’ world will probably be 
even more different, because of the astonishing changes taking place. There was 
no great difference between the world of our grandfathers and that of our great- 
grandfathers. It was our fathers who felt the beginning of the rush and our own 
generation which gave it greater and greater impetus. Our sons will reap the 
whirlwind and, according to their wisdom, can suffer from it or turn it into a giant 
cornucopia. We do not know what decisions they will face. We can do no more 
than pass on to them the knowledge and moral principles upon which decisions 
should be based. We are not meeting here today against a static background—it is 
flashing by so fast that the figures sometimes blur. 
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The danger of war, the triumph of our social progress, and the certainty of 
increasingly rapid change are, I think, the three, great, practical realities to which 
all educational matters must be related. In the light of them, let us take a look 
at the schools we have today—the schools we have met here to discuss. 

American schools today present us, I believe, with a paradox: they have improved 
so fast for many years, and yet they are still so far from being what we want and 
need. Our schools have shown progress, but they simply have been unable to keep 
up with the rush of history. When we discuss the shortcomings of our schools, 
however, let us not sell ourselves short. Never in the history of the world has there 
been a nation where so many people could get so much education as in the United 
States today. We may agree that we have much further to go, but we should not 
obscure the triumph of making so much education available to so many. This is 
surely one of the proudest achievements of any nation in any age. There are other 
successes of American education which are too often ignored. Although there are 
many regrettable exceptions, classes tend to be smaller today than in previous 
generations. There are, on the whole, fewer pupils per teacher. Only a generation 
ago, forty pupils per teacher was considered reasonable. We try to keep the figure 
down to twenty-five, and rarely are we forced by circumstances as high as forty. 
In general, also, teachers have more education — both general and professional — 
than they used to have. In many American communities today, we find a modern, 
well-heated and well-lighted, brick, school building—often far and away the 
most impressive building to be seen. To some, this fact and the others I have 
mentioned may seem superficial. But to me they are tangible manifestations of the 
deep faith our country has in education and of energetic efforts to improve it. 

I mention these successes of the school because I feel there is hope in the 
achievements of the past. We have come a long way in this country, and that 
proves to me that we can go a long way further. One can best predict a man’s 
future by examining his past, and I believe that the same principle applies to 
nations. The United States has a good record in educational matters. Today, as 
we face the need for new and extraordinary efforts on behalf of education, the 
faith, the wisdom, the energy, and the enthusiasm necessary for creating good 
schools are abundantly present. I believe we can face the future confidently, like 
a good man who has done much and who expects to do much more. 

Now for the other side of the paradox: the magnitude of the job which re- 
mains to be done. I think we all agree that in terms of what American children 
honestly need today, and in terms of what the American people want today, our 
schools are woefully inadequate. In your discussions, you will define far more 
precisely than I can the weaknesses of our schools and ways in which they may 
be remedied. I think we all agree, however, that the schools need more of almost 
everything: more buildings, more teachers with more training, more money, more 
long-range planning, and more public interest. The reasons for these needs are 
plain. First a depression and then a war prevented us from properly minding 
our school affairs; for about twenty years, our mation was too preoccupied with 
problems of immediate survival to think enough about the future. The high birth 
rate of the war and postwar years magnified this problem. And, most important 
of all, the American people have raised their sights dramatically. Schools which 
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seemed adequate a generation ago now rightfully arouse indignation. 

It is my belief that the American people have silently made a great decision 
that has not yet received enough expression. I don’t think there is any question 
about whether the people want the very best schools for all American children. 
The die has already been cast. The decision has already been made in the hearts 
and minds of almost all of us. We all want the best education obtainable for all 
American children, and, one way or another, I think that most of us are willing 
to pay for it and work for it. Schools in America will improve dramatically dur- 
ing the next twenty years. I feel as sure of that as anything I know. There is a 
great ground swell of public opinion surging toward that goal, and woe to the 
man who tries to stop it. Leaders create history less than they think. There is a 
story about a mob in the French Revolution which was being pursued by a man 
with a sword. ‘Who are you?” someone asked him. Gesticulating toward the mob 
disappearing ahead of him, the man replied, “I am their leader—I must catch up 
with them.” School leaders often find themselves in a similar situation. 

In spite of what I regard as the inevitability of school improvement, there 
is, of course, no room for complacency. Too many big questions remain to be 
answered. How will the job be done? How soon? And what is the nature 
of a good school, anyway? What kind of improvements do we want? There is, 
of course, much dissension about the answers to these difficult questions—dissension 
and occasionally, I regret, bitterness. Schools involve two of our most precious 
possessions: our children and our money. That is an explosive mixture, and it is 
natural that there be an occasional flare-up. Furthermore, educational problems, 
involving—as they do—everything from complex, philosophical principles to 
building codes, are rarely simple. Misinformation, misunderstanding, and mis- 
trust feed upon the complicated circumstances in which any school must operate. 
Almost every major problem affects the schools one way or another. The problem 
of achieving unity among peoples of differcnt races and backgrounds, the problem 
of fostering stronger religious values, the problems of encouraging better citizen- 
ship, the problem even of existence in a world where survival may depend on 
maintaining leadership in quality and numbers of scientists and engineers—name 
almost any national concern, and you name an issue which affects the schools. 
Tempers often become short, and table-pounding takes the place of reason. All 
kinds of artificial divisions among people open up. Professional educators oc- 
casionally are made to appear as a separate species of men, criticized sometimes 
for removing the control of the schools from the people and at other times for 
failing to supply enough leadership. It has become fashionable to do a lot of 
labeling when discussing school affairs. We talk about what business wants, what 
labor wants, and what various religious groups want. It is, of course, sometimes 
useful to group points of view, but this labeling process tends to stress differences 
and to obscure very substantial areas of agreement. Labeling also tends to make 
differences of opinion seem forever irreconcilable, as though for some mysterious 
reason individuals of different occupations or faiths could never, under any cir- 
cumstances, agree on anything. 

I am not trying to minimize the fact that many fundamental differences of 
opinion do exist in educational matters. Indeed, it would be astonishing and per- 
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haps a little terrifying if they did not. Free people go off in many different 
directions on almost any question—they don’t move along in a docile herd. Ameri- 
cans, thank heaven, are usually contentious and scrappy. In a sense, we all come 
from Missouri: we all “want to be shown.”’ And yet, our history proves that we 
are not a disorderly, irresponsible people. In this new world, we have the oldest 
republic on earth. We fly apart on important issues, but we also come together 
again. After all the shouting is over, we unite on one course of action and co-op- 
erate to put it into effect. 

It is my opinion that we have now reached a time in our history when we must 
unite on solutions to school problems. Ccuntless children are waiting for us to 
get together and provide good schools for them. The time children spend in 
poor schools can never be made up. Now is the time for Americans to agree on 
what must be done—and to do it. This is why the state and territorial White 
House Conferences on Education were held—to bring people together where they 
could discuss school problems in an orderly way and recommend solutions. This 
is why we are here today. 

Now, let us define as precisely as possible our role and the role of the White 
House Conference on Education. You participants nave come here from every 
state and territory—almost 2,000 of you. Most of you have taken part in your 
own local conferences. About a third of you are professional educators, and I doubt 
if there are many among you who have not been concerned with school affairs 
over a long period of time. Most of you know far more about school problems 
than I. Most of you were chosen, either directly or indirectly, by your states or 
territories. Some were selected by national organizations with a continuing inter- 
est in education. All of you are here because of your competence to add some- 
thing to an earnest attempt to find solutions to difficult school problems. 

During the next three days, you are going to sit down in small groups around 
tables to discuss the major educational issues of this time. We hope that in this 
way each participant can learn from the others and that areas of agreement will 
be broadened. Naturally, it would be ridiculous to expect that all—or even most— 
differences of opinion will be dissolved; we all know that’s not the way human 
nature works. One purpose of this conference is to see how wide an area of 
agreement can be reached, but that’s not the only purpose. Each and every one of you 
will have an opportunity to say what you think on any school question and to give 
your reasons for what you think. There will be a recorder at each table. Through- 
out these three days, we will all be speaking for the record. The final result should 
be a crystallization of every participant’s thoughts on any of the major school 
issues you may wish to discuss. 

The reasons for what you think are as important as what you think. Our contri- 
butions should be clear thinking, careful analysis of fact, and reasoned expression 
of our various points of view. Let us present our reasons to each other, but let’s 
not try to convince each other too hard. The hurly-burly of convention halls has 
its place in American life, but it is not a good atmosphere for the deliberations of 
those attempting to advise the President on the complex issues of education. Work- 
ing through regularly-established channels of local, state, and national governments, 
the American people will decide current educational issues as they have past ones. 
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Let us do all we can to make the published reports of this conference a help to 
them. Let us do what we can to help the President to present the issues to the people 
clearly. Tizat is what we are here for. 

I wiil now give a brief.explanation of the nature of the final report of the White 
House Coaference on Education. It will be in three parts. The first part will be a 
collection of the official reports of the state and territorial conferences. These 
reports will be presented in full, where they can be consulted by journalists, 
scholars, or anyone else. The second part will be the report you participants your- 
selves will make of this meeting. That, too, will be available in full to the public. 
The third part will be a summary of the foregoing and the conclusions of the Com- 
mittee for the White House Conference on Education. The committee pledges every 
effort to make the report both objective and precise. We hope to put it in a form 
which will cause it to be read widely. Reports of this kind do little good moldering 
on library shelves. We want to get this one into the hands of the people. 

In conclusion, let me add a few words about the role of our committee in these 
conferences. I am, of course, no expert on education and no expert on the manage- 
ment of conferences. I am a businessman, a professional administrator. However, 
since World War II, I, like many others, have grown increasingly aware of the im- 
portance of the schools to all of us and of the necessity for those of us who are not 
experts to do what we can to help. So, when President Eisenhower asked me to be- 
come chairman of a committee for a White House Conference on Education, it 
seemed to me taat my personal convictions were being tested—either one makes 
time for the things one believes important or one does not. Similar decisions were 
made by the thirty-four devoted individuals who make up the White House Con- 
ference Committee. Of many backgrounds, of many faiths, from practically every 
geographical region of the country, these men and women have worked earnestly— 
and at considerable personal sacrifice—in order that this conference might have 
genuine, objective significance. I cannot state too strongly my respect and admiration 
for this group of individuals who, although holding differing opinions on many of 
the problems of education, have made no effort to push those views one way or the 
other in the setting up of this conference. 

The White House Conference Committee has prepared the way for the holding 
of the conference. It can do no more. The results of this conference are up to you. 
This is a culmination of the nationwide conference process which began with com- 
munity and regional conferences leading to state and territorial conferences and 
now to this national conference. To me, the results of the local and state conferences 
have been immensely encouraging. The very fact that not one state or territory 
failed to hold a conference is in itself indicative of the enormous concern people 
everywhere in the United States have for education. This national conference is the 
climax of the work of many months and of many thousands of people. We have a 
great opportunity—the opportunity to be heard by the President of the United 
States and by the people of the United States. The thought of this is enough to make 
anyone humble. Let us do our best, in full confidence that the time is ripe for 
great deeds in education to be done. 
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WHAT SHOULD OUR SCHOOLS ACCOMPLISH? 


HE PEOPLE of the United States have inherited a commitment and have the 

responsibility to provide for all a full opportunity for a free public education 
regardless of physical, intellectual, social, or emotional differences, or of race, 
creed, or religion. The fullest measure of local initiative and control should be 
maintained, but no level of government (local, state, or national) should be re- 
lieved of its appropriate responsibility in fulfilling this commitment. 

In groups where the private schools were discussed, there was a consensus that 
the right of the private school to exist and of the right of parents to choose and 
of children to attend are accepted parts of the American tradition of education. 

We believe that education is necessary for the fullest development and enrich- 
ment of the individual. The continued success of our democratic way of life re- 
quires that every individual be afforded that education necessary to enable him to 
make an intelligent choice and to effect necessary compromises on questions of public 
policy. Education is a sound and necessary investment in the future well-being of 
our nation and its citizens. 

It is the consensus of these groups that the schools should continue to develop 
(1) the fundamental skills of communication—reading, writing, and spelling—as 
well as other elements of effective oral and written expression and the arithmetical 
and mathematical skills—including problem-solving; (2) appreciation for our 
democratic heritage; (3) civic rights and responsibilities and knowledge of Ameri- 
can institutions; (4) respect and appreciation for human values and for the beliefs 
of others; (5) ability to think and evaluate constructively and creatively; (6) effec- 
tive work habits and self-discipline; (7) social competency as a contributing mem- 
ber of the family and community; (8) ethical behavior based on a sense of moral 
and spiritual values; (9) intellectual curiosity and eagerness for lifelong learning; 
(10) aesthetic appreciation and self-expression in the arts; (11) physical and mental 
health; (12) wise use of time, including constructive leisure pursuits; (13) under- 
standing of the physical world and man’s relation to it as represented through 
basic knowledge of the sciences; and (14) an awareness of our relationships with 
the world community. 

To achieve these things for every child, the schools must have an effective pro- 
gram of guidance and counselling in preparation for the world of work. 

In each school, an appropriate balance must be maintained in the educational 
program to insure wholesome, all-around development of the individual with 
provision for the stimulation and developinent of the useful talents of all children, 
including the retarded, average, and gifted children. So that they can better ap- 
preciate the advantages of our democratic way of life, students should be provided 
with a well-balanced course in the social sciences which includes the historical de- 
velopment of our constitutional form of government and the contributions which 
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various cultures have made to it. All children should be free to seek the truth wher- 
ever it can be found. 

The school must accept responsibility in determining its place in working in 
co-operation with appropriate community institutions and agencies toward enriching 
the lives of its students. It must help them apply ethical values which will guide 
their moral judgments and their conduct and to develop the recognition that these 
values stem from, among other sources, their spiritual and religious convictions. On 
this latter point, more time is necessary for the development of a common 
viewpoint. 

New challenges in education: Consideration must be given to the need for 
continuing growth and development in education at all levels—in amount and 
scope to keep up with the economic, social, and moral implications resulting from 
the advances in technology and science. 





Chairmen: ADAM BENNION AND WILLIAM CARR 
Report given by ADAM BENNION 


IN WHAT WAYS CAN WE ORGANIZE OUR 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS MORE EFFICIENTLY AND ECONOMICALLY? 


7™ PARTICIPANTS of this conference recognize that, if we are to succeed in pro- 
viding schools that operate efficiently and economically, every level of organiza- 
tion for education must be taken into account. It is the consensus of the participants 
that all of the schools are not adequately organized to accomplish the goals we 
have agreed upon for education. 

To accomplish adequately the goals we have set, the participants feel that a school 
district should (1) include a well-defined community or interrelated communities; 
(2) have resources and pupils sufficient to offer efficiently and economically a 
comprehensive educational program of elementary and secondary education; (3) be 
able to maintain a competent, well-balanced staff of teachers; (4) be able to marshal 
sufficient wealth to finance a school program; and (5) be small enough so as not 
to lose the advantage of community contact and local control nor the response to 
public will. Avoid over-standardization. In meeting these criteria, every effort 
should be made toward intelligent, long-range planning. 

The complete public school system of the community should be under the jurisdic- 
tion of one administrative unit. 

It is the consensus that there is a high correlation between a good educational 
program, getting and keeping good teachers, properly financing school buildings, 
and operating schools—and a school district organization which is large enough 
to provide good educational leadership, skilled teachers, and adequate facilities. 

Upon the citizen, rests the primary responsibility for good schools. It is the 
obligation of the citizen to be informed on all matters pertaining to the schools to 
(1) understand the school and its essential character within society; (2) evaluate 
properly the school system; (3) support adequately the school system; (4) choose 
carefully the members of the Board of Education, who should be selected because 
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of their ability and not because they represent special interest groups, and who 
should be nonpartisan; and (5) serve on a citizens’ committee working positively 
in behalf of the schools, as a further responsibility. 

It is the responsibility of the Board of Education to establish policy and carry 
out the duties and obligations imposed by law. (1) It has the responsibility for 
exercising leadership, for interpreting the schools to the people, and for conveying 
the desires of the community to those who administer the schools. (2) It must 
exercise care and responsibility in the selection of a competent and professionally- 
qualified administrator and must establish the climate that will make possible the 
appointment and retention of a competent staff. 

The primary responsibility of the professional educators is the educational de- 
velopment of the child. (1) The professional educators have the responsibility for 
administering the policies approved by the Board of Education and should give 
guidance and direction to the educational needs of the community. (2) It is the 
responsibility of the members of the professional staff to continue their own pro- 
fessional and personal development. They should be participating citizens of the 
community. 

All three groups must work together in a climate of mutual trust and confidence 
with adequate communication among all groups. 

The state should provide to local districts the following types of services: 
(1) the establishment of minimum standards for an adequate educational program 
at the local level; (2) advisory or consultative services on problems and in fields 
such as population trends, transportation, school construction, financial planning, 
curriculum development, and initiative and development of special services; (3) re- 
search and statistical studies of a nature to assist in long-term planning and develop- 
ment of schools; (4) an agency for liaison purposes in all relations to the federal 
government (three tables did not discuss item [4} on the agenda); (5) certifica- 
tion of teachers and professional staff; and (6) dynamic leadership. 

At the two-table level, one person in each case requested that the following 
statement be included in this report. (1) The state should provide scholarships for 
qualified students in financial need, especially to meet the tragic shortages in the 
teaching, medical arts, and scientific professions. (2) The state, through legislation, 
should provide a sound, equitable tax base between administrative units. (3) The 
state shall provide for its public schools those desirable services over, above, and 
beyond the capabilities of the local district to provide the basic program. (Eight per- 
sons disfavor this statement; seven reported the question had not been discussed.) 

The following points were also discussed. (1) The United States Office of 
Education should be adequately staffed to perform the functions it is now perform- 
ing in making reports on the progress of education throughout the nation, in carry- 
ing on essential research activities, and in providing needed statistical information 
promptly. It should also provide leadership of the sort represented by this confer- 
ence. (2) There should be increased use of the school plant for community, recre- 
ational, and adult educational purposes, in order to secure increased citizen inter- 
est and financial support. (3) A study should be made of a twelve-month 
school year. (4) There should be co-operation between public and private authori- 
ties in efforts to provide school facilities for a given area. (5) Since pupil-teacher 
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ratios are an important factor in achieving educational goals, class size should be 
large enough to permit an optimum program but small enough to permit attention 
to individual needs. (6) There should be studies of nonteaching duties and ways 
to free the teacher from such duties to exercise his primary responsibility for 
instruction. Careful study should be given to what constitutes a nonteaching situa- 
tion. And, if assistance is to be given the teacher, it must not be nullified by trends 
toward increase of class size. (7) Development of arrangements for special services 
performed by co-operative agreement between local districts is recommended. 
(8) Local school districts should be fiscally independent under state law. 





Chairmen: CLAYTON J. CHAMBERLIN AND JAMES D. KING 
Report given by JaMEs D. KING 


WHAT ARE OUR SCHOOL BUILDING NEEDS? 


O NLY two or three states have been quoted as stating that they can meet their 
building needs for the next five years, under present plans. We have taken 
the question exactly as stated. Under the present plans and time limitations stipu- 
lated, it seems to be virtually impossible for most of the states to meet school build- 
ing needs. The general consensus was that no state represented has a demonstrated, 
financial incapacity to build the schools it will need during the next five years. But, 
with the exception of a few states, none of the states presently has plans which 
indicate a political determination powerful enough to overcome all of the obstacles. 
Some territories and a few states may need outside financial assistance. 

Obstacles in way of meeting needs: (1) obsolete school building codes, which 
should be revised at intervals of not more than five years to make full use of newer 
building materials and methods; (2) lack of co-operative effort in reorganization 
to assure efficient administration; (3) lack of foresight in long-term planning for 
future needs; (4) inability of construction industry to take care of needs because 
of shortages in materials, labor, and professional services; (5) limited bonding 
capacity due to state institutional laws; (6) unequal tax values as a result of the lack 
of proper state laws; (7) mobility of population, increase in birth rate, influx of 
new population; (8) lack of understanding of school building needs on the part of 
the public; (9) nonacceptance by the community of building plans in relation to 
cost and design; (10) lack of community financial ability to support minimum 
construction needs; (11) resistance of additional taxation by the community; 
(12) resistance by the community of consolidation of districts and attendant build- 
ing needs; (13) loss of tax revenue due to use of land and facilities by state and 
federal agencies; (14) almost complete dependence on property tax; (15) tax 
exemptions and preferential tax treatment to attract industry; (16) high interest 
rates and bad credit risks; and (17) the necessity for federal legislation in order to 
construct the buildings needed in the next five years, as stated by representatives 
from Washington, D.C. In addition to that, the basic problem here seems to be 
a lack of fiscal independence which is to be noted in quite a number of municipalities 
across the country. 

Suggested solutions to obstacles: (1) presentation graphically of accurate, 
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factual data to the public in the hope that an intelligent electorate will meet the 
problem on a local and state level; (2) more realistic bonded indebtedness; 
(3) equalized tax valuation on statewide basis; (4) existence of state planning 
commissions for public buildings to study needs of impoverished districts; (5) con- 
tinuation of federal aid to crowded areas; (6) better advance planning for new 
areas; (7) state assistance to distressed districts for capital outlay—some members 
felt should be studied; (8) bearing a more fair share of taxes by federal land 
properties; and (9) reimbursement by the federal government to the states in lieu 
of taxes. 

Recommendations in regard to state and federal control: (1) states should 
establish minimum building standards for health and safety in terms of goals to be 
achieved rather than the means of attaining them. Wherever a state contributes 
building funds, its educational agency should give prior approval to plans and 
specifications to insure compliance with these standards; (2) states should pursue 
research and provide leadership, through consulting services, for school districts 
relative to building construction, with special emphasis on new building materials 
and techniques; (3) the federal government should have no control whatsoever 
over school building plans and specifications; (4) some participants thought, how- 
ever, that the United States Office of Education should engage in research in all 
areas of school building materials and construction and make results available to 
schools; and (5) some thought that, wherever the federal government allocates 
money to crowded areas, any regulation should be exercised through existing state 
agencies if such exist in the states. 

Basic and desirable facilities: (1) the basic facilities for every satisfactory school 
building should include housing for all functional services required to carry on 
the kinds of educational programs anticipated in the report on the first topic; 
(2) first claim on resources for development of school facilities to meet this 
emergency should be given to the basic educational needs of youth; (3) design 
should be the joint efforts of lay or professional groups and individuals, including 
architects, engineers, community planners, teachers, pupils, administrators, and 
other citizens; (4) some felt that this report should also be particularized—(a) 
basic facilities for an elementary school: adequate site, classrooms including kinder- 
garten, office facilities, space for assembly and cafeteria activities or multipurpose 
room, physical education and playground facilities, health unit, teachers’ room, 
service and sanitary facilities, toilet room, custodial and storage rooms. Desirable, 
but not mandatory, facilities should include special service rooms, library, and visual 
aid facilities; (b) basic facilities for secondary schools: adequate site, general 
classrooms, special classrooms (for science, art, homemaking, music, industrial arts, 
and for vocational education), boys’ and girls’ physical education, offices, library 
and textbook rooms, cafeteria, auditorium, health unit, teachers’ lounge, locker 
facilities for students. Desirable, but not mandatory, would be a swimming pool and 
visual aid facilities. 

It is the consensus that the buildings can be more effectively used for school and 
community purposes. (1) The possible use of buildings for the entire twelve 
months by children and adults should be explored for educational, civic, and recre- 
ational purposes. (2) Buildings should be open for adult evening classes, recrea- 
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tion, and general civic and community purposes with school purposes having high 
priority. Proper supervisory control over use should be exercised so as to cause no 
interference with school operation. There should be supervision and budget pro- 
vision for this extra use. (3) Some felt that activities should include use of build- 
ings during school hours on holidays and weekends. (4) Double-shift use of a 
school building is highly undesirable. It may have to be tolerated in an emergency 
situation but is no substitute for an adequate building program. (5) On the ques- 
tion of extending the school-day or school-year use of buildings, some recommended 
a study; some were instructed to omit the topic; and some recommended caution in 
considering such proposals. (6) Present crowded conditions in the schools should 
not be accepted as permanent standards. (7) Remodeling of school buildings, 
where a more adequate plant would result, should be carefully considered. 

Other points discussed were as follows. (1) While recognizing the tremendous 
shortage of classrooms, it was felt that problems will not be solved until enough 
classrooms are available to make it possible to reduce the pupil-teacher ratio— 
which will provide a more ideal teaching situation. (2) There should be legisla- 
tion to insure that new housing developments shall be required to provide space 
for school buildings. (3) Sites should be selected on a long-range planning basis. 
(4) School sites should be provided with zoning protection to prevent encroach- 
ment. (5) There is a need for free interchange of information between public school 
and nonpublic school authorities with reference to school construction plans. 
(6) Some raised the question as to whether the ‘‘classroom”’ unit is the adequate 
criterion for measuring facility needs and suggested experimentation in projects for 
multiplying the teacher’s services which might reflect on the traditional classroom 
form. 





Chairmen: EARL H. BELING AND ELMER W. ROWLEY 
Report given by Earv H. BELING 


HOW CAN WE GET ENOUGH GOOD 
TEACHERS—AND KEEP THEM? 


p See AMERICAN public must be reawakened to the fact that teachers work with 
our most precious resource—our children. A good educational system requires 
good teachers and enough of them in each locality to meet the needs. 

We believe that, to increase the supply of good teachers from any source, three 
basic considerations must be kept in mind. (1) The prestige and status of teaching 
must be comparable to other professions within the community. (2) The salary 
structure must be high enough, and flexible enough, to compete effectively with 
other fields bidding for quality manpower. (3) The teacher’s job must be so defined 
as to challenge and attract the interest of talented people. 

A good teacher is one who has an active interest in children and youth, has a 
broad, educational background, is professionally qualified and competent, possesses 
good physical and mental health, has a good moral character, manifests a desire for 
self-improvement, can work constructively with other professional workers, parents, 
and the community, and is proud of teaching as a profession. 
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“Enough” good teachers implies enough teachers in the classrooms to develop 
each child to his full potential, taking into account the educational service to be 
rendered in that particular classroom. We can increase the supply of good teachers 
through several avenues. One is by the recruitment of high school youth, stimulated 
by the example of dedicated and inspired teachers, the formation of Future Teacher 
Clubs, and the participation in career days and other guidance activities focused 
upon teaching. Another avenue is through the extension of public and private 
scholarships and other grants to qualified teacher candidates, the enlistment of all 
community agencies in the recruitment of high school teacher candidates, and the 
evidence of teachers expressing enthusiastic pride in their profession. Still another 
avenue of approach is by improving the programs of teacher preparation. This 
would include strong programs of general education and a professional program 
keyed to professional problems and responsibilities, as well as motivation for con- 
tinued study after appointment. Institutions of higher education should accept 
greater responsibility for recruitment and preparation of teachers. There should 
be a review and evaluation of teacher-training programs for the purpose of making 
them as challenging, effective, and attractive as possible. We have found it amply 
evident that lowering standards of teacher preparation and certification will not 
assist teacher recruitment. It is important, also, to staff teacher-training institutions 
with competent, well-qualified professional staffs, providing them with adequate 
funds. 

Recruitment of qualified former teachers would be facilitated by the use of 
state surveys of potential teachers, by the provision of retraining programs which 
are practical and dynamic, by making available scholarships for in-service and pre- 
service training programs, and by changes in restrictive laws governing tenure and 
employment. Improved working conditions and higher salaries, relaxation of com- 
pulsory retirement provisions, utilization of part-time employment, and the estab- 
lishment of teacher reciprocity agreements between states were also favored. Al- 
though lacking teacher-training, carefully-selected college graduates may be another 
source of additional teachers after completing professional training especially 
geared to their needs. Experiments are being conducted in this field, and it is 
recommended that no final decision be reached until much more information is 
available as to the more advantageous type of program. There may yet be some 
other means of increasing the supply of good teachers, such as the development 
of various benefit plans comparable to those in industry. A continuing need for 
community appreciation and recognition of our teachers was strongly emphasized. 

In the choice of candidates for teacher preparation and placement, race, religious 
affiliation, or national origin should not be considered. 

It was recommended that we urge the United States Office of Education to make 
a study of certification standards and establish a basis for reciprocity in certification 
between states. 

We believe that the most effective use of teacher talents will require more rather 
than fewer persons. 

We recommend relief of teachers from nonprofessional duties and the use of 
consultants and supervisory services. It is further recommended that there be con- 
solidation of attendance units to provide good age-grouping, good buildings, and 
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good school environment and for the provision and more effective use of good 
equipment, library service, and teaching materials, including visual aids, sound 
films, and television. 

We feel that, at this time, the use of teacher aides requires further study and 
experimentation before it can be recommended as a means of meeting the shortage 
of teachers. 

If teachers are to be retained, then every school system is obligated to provide 
personnel services which have been recognized as necessary in order that an indi- 
vidual achieve job satisfaction. These are: (1) selection of teachers capable of pro- 
viding educational leadership to children, parents, and the community; (2) good 
personnel relationships; (3) more attractive living and working conditions; (4) a 
continuous orientation program that will enable the teacher to become a functioning 
member of the community and of the teaching staff; (5) a program of communi- 
cations adequate to keep the teacher informed and able to participate in the opera- 
tion of the school; (6) a co-operative evaluation program to assist each teacher to 
identify teachers’ strengths and weaknesses; (7) a salary schedule that will enable 
the classroom teacher to secure rewards commensurate with those of other profes- 
sions; (8) an in-service training program that will enable teachers to develop to 
the maximum of their potential; (9) the strengthening of policies related to tenure, 
retirement, group insurance, sabbatical and emergency leaves, and released time for 
professional meetings and courses; (10) the encouragement of parental emphasis 
on good conduct on the part of their children; (11) adequate personal and pro- 
fessional guidance to be provided for the beginning teachers; (12) the providing 
of service awards in recognition of outstanding teaching accomplishment; and 
(13) further studies or research on merit increases for teachers. 





Chairmen: MRs. HAROLD J. FALLON AND Mrs. FRED A. RADKE 
Report given by Mrs. HAROLD J. FALLON 


HOW CAN WE FINANCE OUR SCHOOLS— 
BUILD AND OPERATE THEM? 


LOCAL SCHOOL SUPPORT 


F 4cH state has the responsibility to provide for all its children an opportunity for 
a minimum of twelve years of public school education. The organization of 
administrative units should be such as to eliminate or reduce to a minimum the 
inefficient and ineffective school districts in both the elementary and secondary 
fields and to provide the most desirable unit for the offering of an adequate edu- 
cational program for all elementary and secondary pupils. Districts should be 
organized on the basis of natural areas of communication and geographic manage- 
ability and in keeping with the best interests of the community and the pupils. It 
was agreed that an adequate organization of school districts was closely related to 
any fair and adequate program of finance for schools. 

There should be a re-examination of the legal restrictions on borrowing and 
taxing powers for school purposes, leading toward the easing of such restrictions 
but safeguarding the credit of the state and local communities. It is noted that 
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a small minority favored the removal of all restrictions. Where legal restrictions 
exist, they should be periodically reviewed. 

Each state should base its taxing power on property through an equalized 
assessed valuation and on the basis of statewide, uniform standards, thereby pro- 
viding a fairer base in terms of ability to pay. Better-trained people, better ad- 
ministration processes, and most scientific methods are needed to insure fairness 
in assessment procedures and practices. All taxable property should be kept on the 
tax rolls, and there should be continuous reappraisal of property values. 


STATE SCHOOL AID 


There was consensus that state aid should be increased to provide, after a fair 
local levy, a basic program on an equalized basis. Some favored a combination of 
equalization and flat grants. There was a general agreement that initiative to exceed 
the basic program should be encouraged. 

A re-examination should be made in each state of the constitutional and statutory 
restrictions on the bonding and taxing powers of the state governments. These 
should be eased to the extent necessary to provide an adequate program of educa- 
tion. There was some opinion that, if necessary, constitutional restrictions should be 
removed. 


FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOLS 


A substantial majority felt that some states do not have sufficient financial re- 
sources to take care of the essential needs of the schools. The participants approved 
by a ratio of more than two to one the proposition that the federal government 
should increase its financial participation in public education. Of those favoring 
such increase, the overwhelming majority approved an increase in federal funds for 
school building construction. On the issue of federal funds to the states for local 
school operation, the participants divided almost evenly. A very small minority was 
opposed to federal aid for education in any form. 

A majority agreed that all states and territories and the District of Columbia 
should be eligible for federal funds but that they should be granted only on the 
basis of demonstrated needs. Federal aid should never be permitted to become a 
deterrent to state and local initiative in education. The administration of federal 
funds should be through the appropriate state agency for education. This state 
agency should determine the relative needs of local school districts. There was some 
opinion that federal administration of financial grants for education should be 
vested in the United States Office of Education. 

The delegates almost unanimously opposed any federal control over educational 
use of funds in local school districts. Accounting by the states to the federal gov- 
ernment for fiscal purposes was not interpreted as federal control of education. 

The participants of one table in ten recommended that federal aid should be 
made available to states only for those districts certifying that they are conforming 
to the Supreme Court decision prohibiting racially-segregated school systems. 


NONPUBLIC SCHOOL SUPPORT 


The groups that considered the question whether nonpublic schools have suffi- 
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cient revenue to meet present and anticipated needs agreed that the nonpublic schools 
were probably having financial difficulties in meeting their needs. While the partici- 
pants recognized the right of parents to educate their children in nonpublic schools 
in accordance with American tradition, a large majority of the participants did not 
favor the use of tax funds for support of nonpublic educational institutions. 

A small number of participants discussed the matter of health and welfare bene- 
fits to pupils of nonpublic schools. Among these participants, there was considerable 
sentiment that such services should not be denied to these pupils. 

As means for increasing support of nonpublic schools, private and corporate 
gifts and grants and tuition fees were suggested. 


FINANCING EDUCATION IN THE FUTURE 


The costs of education have risen because of the increased expenses for labor and 
materials, inflationary pressures, population growth, and the improvement of school 
programs. 

The problem of financing our schools, however, is not lack of capacity to support 
education adequately. The problem is national determination to apply enough of 
our available resources to the job. 

The people of America need urgently to re-examine the allocation of tax funds 
at all levels of government. The destiny of our children and our free society de- 
mands that we use more of our wealth for education. 





Chairmen: EDGAR FULLER AND PEARL A. WWANAMAKER 
Report given by PEARL A. WANAMAKER 


HOW CAN WE OBTAIN A CONTINUING 
PUBLIC INTEREST IN EDUCATION? 


Sevencsgoag as an American heritage, is a public enterprise and responsibility, 
basic to democracy, and as such requires for its wholesome growth the active 
concern, support, and participation of the public. 

In the final analysis, a fine quality educational program—through the radiance 
and enthusiasm of its teachers and pupils—is its own best ambassador. However, 
there are many activities at the community level which help create public interest in 
education. Some of these activities are the organization of such associations as 
parent-teacher organizations, educational associations, and similar groups; observ- 
ance of special days and weeks devoted to education; wide use of television, radio, 
and newspapers; formation of study groups; local conferences; board-appointed, lay, 
advisory committees; counsel groups; safety patrols; scheduled individual parent 
and teacher conferences; school newspapers; community use of school buildings; 
extracurricular activities; illustrated annual reports by school boards; class reunions; 
student participation in community activities; and teacher participation in com- 
munity affairs. Opinion was divided on the use of full- or part-time, school- 
community, public relations directors. 


STATE LEVEL 
Many of the activities heretofore mentioned have proved helpful at the state 
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level as well. Additional activities found valuable include (1) research on, and 
dissemination of, information on educational matters by agencies and organizations 
broadly representative of all facets of society; (2) activities such as Boys’ and Girls’ 
State designed to familiarize pupils with governmental activities; (3) organized 
programs of state-wide associations of teachers, school boards, and parent-teacher 
associations; (4) state citizen committees; (5) exhibits of work of students at state 
fairs; (6) state-wide teacher-recognition days; (7) legislation interim-commis- 
sions, including both laymen and legislators; (8) educational programs of civic 
services, business, labor, agriculture, and other organizations; and (9) -state 
“White House Conferences.” 


NATIONAL LEVEL 


As was true in the case of state and local activities, many of these same activities 
listed will be found helpful on the national scene. Additional ways of creating 
nationwide public interest include (1) compilation and distribution of pertinent 
information concerning education by governmental agencies such as the United 
States Office of Education and national organizations broadly representative of the 
professional, business, and citizen groups (as well as private foundations) ; (2) ob- 
servance of National Education Week; and (3) White House Conferences. 

Recommendations which may prove helpful in encouraging continuing interest 
in education at local, state, and national levels include (1) a continuation of the 
White House Conference on Education to be held periodically at national, state, and 
local levels; (2) the setting aside and more effective use of additional channels for 
educational television; (3) school board meetings in all communities open to the 
public with citizens encouraged to attend; (4) more participation by citizens in 
school campaigns and in voting in school elections; (5) greater emphasis on in- 
struction of students in the organization, financing, and purposes of public and 
nonpublic schools; (6) initiation by boards of education of programs that relate 
to educational matters; (7) encouragement of co-operative relationships between 
the school and public libraries; (8) encouragement of local and national publica- 
tions to publicize the names and accomplishments of outstanding students in the 
community, state, and nation in the same manner as they do outstanding athletes; 
and (9) public relations as an organized and planned part of every school program. 
(Opinion was divided on the question of the elevation of the Office of Education 
to cabinet status. ) 

We agree that the energy, intellectual effort, and investment of money on the 
White House Conference on Education will be futile unless specific and positive 
actions are undertaken at the local, county, state, and national levels to meet the 
existing crisis in education and to plan for future needs. It is our firm conviction 
that when the people have all the facts, they will make the right decisions. 





Chairmen: EDWIN BUCK AND RUTH H. PAGE 
Report given by RUTH H. PAGE 











Dear Pi Lambda Thetan: 


It is encouraging indeed to know that there are 357 more Pi Lambda Thetans this 
fall than there were in the spring of the year. This increase in membership should 
mean added enrichment and greater achievement for our association. 

We welcome every new Pi Lambda Thetan and urge her to find her place im- 
mediately in a college or an alumnz chapter. Each initiate received a letter from 
the national President welcoming her to Pi Lambda Theta and suggesting the 
possibilities for chapter affiliation. It is herewith proposed that chapters, too, have 
a privilege and a responsibility to extend a warm, personal welcome to these new 
members. Eligible Pi Lambda Thetans become a source of enlarged membership for 
chapters and also need the stimulus and enthusiasm which chapter membership 
provides. 

For the past two months, your national officers have been particularly busy in 
carrying out the recommendations of the 1955 Biennial Council meeting and the 
subsequent National Board session. As you doubtless have read, standing and special 
committees for the biennium were appointed in time for the inclusion of their 
names in the Fall issue of Educational Horizons. Every chapter is now represented 
on one or more of the national committees or on the editorial staff of our journal. 
We would hope that each chapter would take advantage of this representation and 
channel chapter thinking to the committees. 

Since our chapters spread from coast to coast and diagonally across the continent 
and from Florida to the state of Washington, unity of purpose and of action 
depend upon the flow of ideas from chapter to chapter and from chapter to Na- 
tional Board members, national committees, and to our national Executive Director. 

Planning must always be far in advance of expected action. Therefore, the first 
committee to be appointed in the new biennium is the Nominating Committee so 
that officers may be elected for service in August of the following year. One of the 
early requests that will have been received by each chapter will be from the Nomi- 
nating Committee, which is inviting chapters to name candidates for National 
Board positions. 

Standing and special committees, both, are already hard at work in developing 
program and project suggestions, in considering the extension of Pi Lambda Theta 
opportunities into areas in which they now do not exist, in developing public 
relations, and in assisting chapters to clarify their procedures and to bring their 
constitutions and bylaws into line with the newly-adopted national Constitution 
and Bylaws. Special committees of the Board are exploring the possible places for 
the Board to meet in 1956 and for the Council and Board to meet in 1957. Our 
whole publications program soon will be reviewed, and Educational Horizons will 
be evaluated in light of the function which the membership wishes the journal to 
serve. 

One of the outstanding developments of the coming biennium rests in the hands 
of a distinguished committee which is clarifying procedures for the granting of 
_ the three annual fellowship awards which were approved at the Ann Arbor Council 

meeting. You will be receiving the results of the recommendations of the Fellow- 
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ship Awards Committee in the very near future. 

It is obvious that the magnitude of Pi Lambda Theta business increases with the 
years. The problem of communication becomes correspondingly complex as we 
grow. We all have so much to read that omission of some printed and written 
material seems inevitable. We hope that Pi Lambda Thetan communications will 
not suffer this treatment as they help to keep us together in our interests and 
activities. 

As Pi Lambda Theta expands and becomes increasingly effective in the pursuit 
of its purposes, its business takes on ever-widening proportions. Its correspondence 
and problems of intercommunication become both more complicated and more 
crucial to the vitality of chapter functioning. 

Our total operating budget for this biennium is nearly $90,000. Budgeting, 
financial recording, and bookkeeping have become major operations which we must 
perform with accuracy and dispatch. Fortunately, the details of our total business 
are conducted by our devoted and capable Treasurer and Executive Director and 
by our national Finance Committee. To assist us in the employment and retention 
of well-prepared clerical help in our national office, we are asking a committee to 
develop a framework of personnel practices for our national headquarters staff. 

Pi Lambda Theta is an association of women in education which has unlimited 
possibilities for service. Only as all of us understand and participate in both chapter 
and national programs will we achieve the purposes which we have assumed for 
ourselves. I am happy to tell you that most of the individuals who have been invited 
to take responsibilities beyond their chapters have done so willingly and graciously. 
Rarely has a Pi Lambda Thetan refused when invited to serve. In the few cases 
in which heavy personal schedules have prevented acceptance, there have been 
promises of future service. For this loyal co-operation, we are grateful. 


Cordially yours, 


Bviea fit 


President 











Women in the News 


Dr. Katherine McBride, president of Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsyl- 
vania, was elected chairman of the American Council of Education, in Washington, 
D.C., on October 7, 1955. At this meeting, 45 states were represented with 139 dele- 
gates from various organizations. Dr. McBride is the second woman in the history of 
the council to be so honored. She was born in Philadelphia and received her A.B., 
A.M., and Ph.D. degrees from Bryn Mawr College. Her fields of specialization are 
psychology and education, and she has served as professor in both of these areas. 
She served as dean of Radcliffe College from 1940 to 1941 and was called to the 
post of president of Bryn Mawr in 1942, thereby receiving the highest honor which 
her alma mater could bestow. Dr. McBride is the author of several books and 
articles in her field, written by herself and in collaboration with others. 

Mrs. Ardella B. Tibby, superintendent of schools in Compton City, California, 
was awarded a new four-year contract as superintendent of schools at the June, 
1955, meeting of the Board of Education of the Compton City School District. The 
contract is effective from July 1, 1955, through June 30, 1959. This is the sixth 
consecutive four-year contract for Mrs, Tibby since she began her superintendency 
just after the earthquake in 1934. Members of Pi Lambda Theta will remember 
her as a speaker at one of the recent luncheon meetings of Pi Lambda Theta in 
Atlantic City. Mrs. Tibby is a past president of Sigma Chapter at the University 
of Southern California. 

Mrs. Rae Biester, superintendent of the United States Mint in Philadelphia, 
was selected as one of the 1955 Distinguished Daughters of Pennsylvania, with 
nine other leaders in professional or volunteer services, among whom was Mrs. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. When appointed to the post of superintendent of the 
Philadelphia Mint, she became the first woman ever to hold this important office. 
She is currently also president of the Upper Darby Township School Authority 
and served on that township’s Board of Education for ten years until she was 
obliged to resign from that position when she was made treasurer for Delaware 
County, since the two offices were incompatible. She is past national president of 
the American Legion Auxiliary, numbering one million members, and is the only 
Pennsylvania woman ever to hold this office. Life editor of the Pennsylvania Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary Annual, she was given high recognition when the 1954 
edition was, through convention action, published in her honor. She has served, 
and currently serves, in important capacities in national, state, and local clubs, 
associations, and service organizations too numerous to list, but enough has been 
given here to prove that Mrs. Biester is truly a ‘‘distinguished daughter.” 





JOSEPHINE CAPORALE, editor of this feature, is head of the mathematics department 
and supervisor of the program for slow learners at Bok Vocational Technical School in 
Philadelphia. 
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Creative Teacher Exchange 


OPERATION—"THIS IS. MY LIFE" 


M Y BRAIN storm for the inevitable autobiography was, as far as I know, original, 
though no doubt dimly suggested by Noel Coward and others. 

I felt the need to know more about my students outside the classtoom—what 
makes them “tick” and what sometimes makes them “kick.” On the other hand, 
I was aware of their need to write more freely and naturally; and what better place 
to begin than about themselves? In my presentation, I built up the idea that con- 
fession is good for the soul. We planned a three-theme project, the over-all title 
to be “Introducing Myself,’ the first chapter to be called “Past Imperfect” (with 
the idea that childhood is a time of trial and error, of imperfect attempts to adjust 
to the standards of the home, the school, and the community). The second chapter 
was to be called “Present Indicative’’ (to include anything about the present which 
is indicative of the theme-writer as of now—his likes and dislikes, special interests, 
hobbies, organizations, and favorites). The third chapter was to be called ‘Future 
Interrogative’’ (on the basis that the future is, as yet, a question—yet fraught with 
our hopes, our dreams, and our ambitions). Interest in theme-writing picked up. 
At my encouragement, some of them did “dig deep” and did come up with inci- 
dents and attitudes significant in the making of a life. 

My sincere efforts toward motivation came to a head one day as I was handing 
back themes which had been checked first by a theme team partner and second 
by me. As I handed his paper to Jim, I heard him mutter, not angrily, but hope- 
lessly, “I'll never get more than a C on a theme.” All day, that remark kept going 
through my mind. 

“True,” I thought, ‘the results of practice must eventually be seen in per- 
formance. But, youngsters of fifteen must, somewhere along the line, see evidence 
of success, lest a sense of defeat remove all desire to improve.” 

I remembered that Jim has great artistic talent even if his English mechanics 
leave much to be desired. Then the brain storm struck! 

Next day, I announced to all the composition classes that their theme assignment 
for the next week would be a little different; that instead of writing a theme, they 
would present the three chapters of “Introducing Myself” in a booklet, using 
their originality and ingenuity to illustrate the jacket and contents in any way 
they wished. I suggested freehand work, magazine cutouts, or family snapshots 
as possibilities. I pointed out that they would be graded, mot on their English 
writing skills this time, but on their ability to present their work to the public in 
as attractive a booklet as possible. The booklets would all be used in an exhibit 
of the work of the members of the three composition classes. Not a flicker of inter- 
est appeared on their faces as I made the assignment. But do I still have things 
to learn about fifteen-year-olds! 

On the day the booklets were to be turned in, each brought his in, sort of hiding 





EDITH MANFREDI, editor of this feature, is an elementary school teacher in the Albu- 
querque Public Schools, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
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it under his arm, obviously a bit embarrassed. However, curiosity got the better of 
them. As I took attendance, I heard, ““Let me see yours.” Soon, they were exchang- 
ing booklets all over the room. 

To my amazement, three-fourths of the students had truly outdone themselves to 
follow suggestions made in the presentation of the assignment. Most of them used 
snapshots. Some who admitted, “I can’t even draw a straight line,” used magazine 
pictures cleverly. Some of the boys (girls, too, but I was surprised that the boys 
would do it) must have spent hours finding just the right pictures—of a boy 
fishing, of a boy worshiping, of a boy silhouetted doing his homework. One boy 
illustrated his entire third chapter as he went along—with pictures of the ranch 
home he hoped to have, the cows, the pigs, the horses, the chickens, and, finally, 
the wife and four little farmers he felt sure would appear on the scene. Several 
who could see themselves in perspective used humorous cartoons—both clipped and 
hand done. Line drawings, black and whites, crayons and ink, and pictures of almost 
professional ability illustrated their doings—past, present, and future. 

The jackets were enticing with splashy colors and clever designs. Several called 
theirs, ‘This Is My Life”—one with a baby picture in the upper left for past; 
a camping picture in the middle for present; and a picture of his father in the 
lower right for future. One of the girls had much the same idea except that she 
placed a blank film negative in the lower right for the future. 

The last chapter was for the most part seriously treated with a definite trend 
toward a desire to be of some help and service to mankind. I'll never forget Tom's 
splendid hand drawing of Man reaching his arms to heaven, surrounded by 
quotations from the world’s great religious leaders on Man’s travel through this 
earthly life. 

But what of Jim, who had muttered, “I'll never get more than a C on a theme,” 
and whose mutterings had inspired ““Operation—Introducing Myself.” 

Jim had illustrated each chapter with a water color showing ability far beyond 
the usual talented fifteen-year-old. A picture of his two sisters, caught in the act 
of eating the birthday cake before the party, accompanied chapter one. A self- 
portrait illustrated the present. The third water color was a charming treatment 
of a boy lounging on a hillside, looking meditatively toward the clouds of a beauti- 
ful but uncertain future. 

You've guessed it! For once, Jim doesn’t get a C in English composition. Yes, 
sirree—this time it’s an A! 





KATHARINE MCFALL is English instructor at Highland High School, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 
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Research 
MARTHA HAZELTINE—EDUCATIONAL PIONEER 


Now I think it abundantly susceptible of proof that whether a woman is regarded in the relation 
she sustains to her Creator, to man, to herself, to the present generation or to the future generation, 
a thorough, extensive, and highly finished education is of the first importance.’ 


These words are taken for granted today. They were not taken for granted when 
they were first written, well over a hundred years ago, by Martha Hazeltine, Even 
the eminent scholar, Woody, fails to mention her.? 

Commencing her labors in 1829 at the New Hampton Female Seminary at New 
Hampton, New Hampshire, where she was the moving force and first principal 
at the age of twenty-one, she built the school in ten years to a pre-eminent position 
for the early higher education of women. Her pupils, numbering in the hundreds, 
became missionaries all over the world, as well as teachers who helped found 
educational facilities for women at such places as New London, New Hampshire; 
Granville, Ohio; Madison, Indiana; Lexington, Kentucky; Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; and New York City. She antedated the work of her contemporary at Mt. 
Holyoke, Mary Lyon, by nearly a decade. She accomplished all this in a bleak, back- 
country area, in the short life span of thirty-three years. Let us trace the career and 
gain further light on the character of this remarkable woman. 

Martha Hazeltine was born the youngest of ten children on a farm on the north 
bank of the Baker River at Rumney, New Hampshire, on May 19, 1808. She was 
much attached to her father, Deacon John Hazeltine, who was distinguished for 
his love of the Gospel, which he read to his family daily. From this background, 
Martha gained an indoctrination into the Baptist faith from which she never 
wavered.* At seven, she was sent to Boston to be with her oldest married sister 
in order that she might have better schooling. She was evidently a precocious child. 
Her Memoir* tells us that she was her sister’s only reliance in household cares and 
was diligently employed. She also thirsted for literary distinction, however, and 
excelled as a scholar, standing first in the class with those above her age, although 
she had little time to study at home. She returned home at twelve and was con- 
verted two years later. She had, meanwhile, been ‘‘anxious” about her state of 
grace but could not feel “the chief of sinners’’ and feared that she was too proud 
and vainglorious to repent properly. She confessed in her journal to a desire for 





RUTH LOFGREN, editor of this feature, is a faculty member of the Department of 
Biology, Brooklyn College and Child Education Foundation, and research associate in 
biology, Foundation for Integrated Education. 


* Martha Hazeltine, “Report of the Corresponding Secretary,” The Second Annual Report of the 
Young Ladies’ Association of the New Hampton Seminary for the Promotion of Literature and 
Missions, with the Constitution, etc. for 1834-35 (Boston: Freeman and Bolles, 1836), p. 26. 

*Thomas Woody, A History of Women’s Education in the United States, 2 Vol. (Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania: Science Press, 1929). 

*Sarah Sleeper, Memoir of the Late Martha Hazeltine Smith, Ch. 1-3 (Boston: Freeman and 
Bolles, 1843). 

* Ibid. 
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pre-eminence, power, and honor and eventually resolved this dilemma by dedicating 
those powers to her Redeemer. From then on, her mind was easy, and she made 
public profession of her belief at the age of seventeen. It seems evident that this 
burning ambition, hallowed by religious fervor, was the driving mechanism which 
transmuted the raw ability of her special genius into achievement. 

Through the agency of Esquire Josiah Quincy of Rumney, she entered New 
Hampton Academical and Theological Institution for a few terms as a special 
student, and this was the last formal education she had. She taught briefly at 
Ellsworth, and then, in 1829, she was asked to head the newly-organized New 
Hampton Female Seminary as its principal and first teacher. The New Hampton 
Female Seminary consisted of a seminary building and a chapel, both plainly, and 
even poorly, furnished and with no particular advantages. The buildings themselves 
were situated on a hill overlooking the little village of New Hampton where the 
teachers and pupils boarded. Two miles away to the north, at the “Center,” was 
the boys’ school, which had been founded in 1821. It was at the seminary that 
the resolute young woman, scarcely of age herself, met her first class of seventeen 
girls. The next term there were fifty, and soon her pupils numbered over a hun- 
dred each year. All this took place in central New Hampshire when roads were 
trails, railways were unknown, and the stage took two days to travel from Boston. 

While the influx of students doubtless brought prosperity to the village, it was 
“plain living and high thinking” for Martha. She continued her studies under 
Professor Benjamin Farnsworth, principal of the boys’ school (and later first presi- 
dent of the University of Kentucky). In this and other ways, she acquired, after 
shé became principal, a knowledge of Latin, French, Greek, Hebrew, and Italian, 
as well as the common texts on ‘‘natural and intellectual science,” political economy, 
thetoric, Biblical and classical literature, and drawing. It was her habit to take up 
as many new branches of study each year as she gave her pupils. Her instruction, 
often acquired by burning the midnight oil, is said to have electrified her pupils. 
She was eager for knowledge but often felt guilty that some of her learning did 
not more directly serve the Lord. She says: 

You ask for a comment upon the study of languages. I studied them through a vain, foolish and 
criminal desire to hoard up knowledge, which I consider no better a principle than that which 
actuates the miser. . . . Still, I think them useful. They afford a strong exercise for the comparative and 
reasoning powers, give a more accurate knowledge of our own language, and form the habit of con- 
fining the mind closely to any subject, and thus give a sort of umpire over our mental faculties.® 


Finding no chance to pursue Hebrew at New Hampton, she found her way into 
a class at Charlestown, Massachusetts, during a vacation period, the only woman 
present among the embryo ministers. It is reported that ‘“‘she had so completely 
formed the habit of laboring with a direct object in view, that it was difficult for 
her to interest herself in a matter which had no immediate bearing upon her course 
of labor.”’” She disliked fiction, and her devotion to scientific reading gave little 
time for more popular literature. She lamented her deficiency in general knowledge 
and used her vacations to gain time for history, poetry, and classical literature, 


* Ibid., p. 56. 
° Ibid., p. 60. 
* Ibid., p. 62. 
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which were to her almost sinful pleasures. 

It is a small wonder that a woman with this much fire, dedication, and self- 
denial should make similar demands upon her pupils. She so overwhelmed her 
students with her magnetic character and religious dedication that soul-searchings 
were continual, revivals frequent, and conversions numerous. Desirous of becoming 
a missionary herself, she considered that the life of the missionary or the teacher 
was clearly the most elect. She brought the whole force of her character to bear 
on her charges, so that many of them did, in fact, achieve these goals. She was a 
purposeful student herself and did not tolerate backsliding in others. For example, 
in 1833, she found things in a bad state upon returning from vacation and had 
to reprove several severely. Some, her journal notes, needed discipline every day. 
She tried gentle and conciliating measures for almost four weeks, then became 
severe. ‘Many were irritated but the outcome was good.’’* One of her pupils wrote: 


I like the school very much but still think that Miss Hazeltine has too many laws: hear them. 
Every boarding house has a monitor . . . who rings a bell at quarter past five, and visits every ladies 
room at six. If we are not dressed and everything in order, we are marked. Every lady is to leave her 
room at eight and go into the sitting room, return at half past eight, the other goes out. This is that 
you may meditate or raise the old? alone. At half past eight go up to the seminary to attend the 
morning exercises. I study then till half past ten, I then recite in French till quarter past eleven, 
from this till twelve in chemistry. Go up to grammar at one. Parse one hour. Stay at home the rest 
of the day. If any lady is seen outside her room after 7 she is marked.” 


But Martha’s strong will and iron determination were tempered with a gentleness 
and sweetness which endeared her to her pupils. 


She entered into the interests of her pupils, learned their capacities and desires, and made them 
feel that the interests of each were dear to her heart. She was accessible at all times and upon all 
subjects, would think and consider for her pupils as for herself, and led them to feel that it was her 
pleasure to be thus interested.” 


The strangely modern things that Martha Hazeltine did, often in open or tacit 
defiance of her religion or her times, reveal the full flavor of a genius which would 
not and could not be pressed within the cramped molds of conventionalism. For 
example, she was a practical New England woman who had to figure closely and 
who once noted that her salary did not allow her to replenish her wardrobe as she 
wished. Some of the boarding-house proprietors raised their prices to $2.00 a week 
for food. Martha was shocked into action. She ran an eating club for the girls 
during one winter and managed to feed them for less than $1.50 per week, and 
“nothing since I came to New Hampton has afforded me so much satisfaction.”™ 
Then, there was the calisthenics incident. Noting that illness followed upon the 
enforced physical idleness of the girls in winter, she prescribed a course of ex- 
ercises. There was, of course, a real furor among the church people, who accused 


* Ibid., p. 117. 

* Letter of Eliza Southard to her sister, Ann Jane, May 24, 1837. Original in possession of Finley 
Page Sleeper of North Haverhill, New Hampshire; copy at Gordon-Nash Library, New Hampton, 
New Hampshire. 

* Sleeper, op. cit., p. 9. 

™E. C. Lewis, “New Hampton Memories,” Laconia Democrat (New Hampshire), December 
15, 1905. 
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her of running a dancing school, which in those days had about the same degree 
of opprobrium as accusing someone now of being a Communist. This made no 
difference to Martha, and the trustees eventually sustained her decision. 

In 1833, Martha Hazeltine formed the Society for Literature and Missions’ at 
New Hampton and for a number of years was its faithful corresponding secretary. 
This organization, which numbered both women faculty and students among its 
active members, had many honorary members from the outstanding women of the 
day and required a continuation of membership after graduation. One of the 
obligations of each member was to communicate once a year with the corresponding 
secretary. The reports are of considerable interest, interspersed as they are with 
minutes of meetings and communications from missionaries and teachers among 
the heathen both in the Orient and on the western plains. They usually end with 
some small sermon or admonition from the corresponding secretary to her flock 
and reveal some of Martha Hazeltine’s choicest writing, such as her article on 
‘Hints to Female Teachers of Common Schools.” While the last article is couched 
in somewhat obsolete and pious phraseology, its ideas anticipated so much of mod- 
ern pedagogical practice that one is forcibly struck by the timelessness of her 
genius. 

Regarding housing: 

. induce the district to have the house large and commodious with a closet for apparatus, a 
separate apartment furnished with frames to receive loose garments of the children, seats opposite the 
teacher that all may benefit from her instruction, and both seats and desks adapted to the size of the 
different children, rather than the carpenter who makes them. 


Regarding classroom emotional climate: 


. . . you are greeted at your entrance by the cheerful countenances of those whom your presence 
makes happy. The most casual observer would perceive that your heart were in your work, and from 
the tenderness of your epithets, and the kindness of your manner would be assured you felt a maternal 
affection for the little ones around you. 


Regarding the teaching of reading: 


In reading . . . the first thing to be observed is that the lesson be suited to the capacity of the 
reader. To understand what I mean, notice the difference between the air of a little girl when reading: 
“No man may put off the law of God,” and when reading ‘The little girl loves her doll and learns 
to dress it.” In one instance her countenance is vacant and unmeaning, . . . in the other she is full 
of animation, and her eye beams with delight. 


Regarding motivation: 


It is of the first importance that your pupils be interested in their subject, otherwise you will find 
it impossible to teach them. . . . You will not feel yourselves obliged to pursue the same routine 
week after week. It is much better to vary the method. 


Regarding pupil activity: 


Write sentences upon the blackboard without pointing to them, requiring the class to perform 
this duty, assigning their reasons as they proceed. 


Regarding the direct method: 


It is much better to practice spelling frequently from the reading lesson, and I have no doubt that 


* Woody, op. cit., I, 417. 
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our practice of using slates in this exercise might be introduced into your schools. 


Regarding understanding rather than rote memory: 


In arithmetic the process should be required in every solution and your object should be to have 
every principle explained and illustrated rather than the rule repeated. It would doubtless be 
gratifying to know that your class could solve every question in the text book, but this is a small 
portion of what ought to be required of them. Almost anyone knows ow a thing is to be done. The 
merit lies in knowing why it is to be done. 


Regarding understanding rather than rules: 


In no case tell your pupil that the rule says so and so, and if he would do as directed he will 
arrive at the result. If you would make scholars of your pupils, explain to them what is intricate in 
your own familiar language, and then they will be able not only to solve the question, but to give 
the rule for it. 


Regarding psychological rather than logical presentation: 
It is not necessary to adhere invariably to the method laid down in the book. If it please you 


better, let the class select one of the outlines of their own native state, and let them not pass to 
another until this be thoroughly explored. 


Regarding special work for the gifted: 


The course of instruction should be extended as far as possible. The elements of geometry, nat- 
ural philosophy and chemistry, of botany, mineralogy, history and moral philosophy might be profit- 
ably introduced into our common schools. . . . Surely nothing would contribute more to relieve the 
tedium of ordinary school exercises than an attention to these subjects in succession, at least by way 
of reward for the deserving. 


Regarding self-reliance: 


I have not advised you to adopt any prescribed method. It is not indispensable that we tread 
precisely the steps of our predecessors, provided we can make improvements. If you would succeed 
well as teachers, you must depend on your own resources. You can carry into operation your own 
plan far better than that of another, for the plain reason that you understand it better.” 


Here something should be said about Martha Hazeltine as a person, for with all 
her prodigious zeal and ability, she was also a warm and loving woman, attracted 
to, and attractive to, men and women alike. Judge Stephen Gordon Nash of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, who was in school during her administration, 
has left this description of her, written in his own hand on the flyleaf of his copy of 
the Memoir: 

She was tall, of full round figure, perfectly proportioned, with large fine head, posed and 
queenlike as Marie Theresa with a complexion of the purest whiteness, flushed with healthy color. 
Her hair was very light brown, almost flaxen, her eyes blue. Her bearing stately with a mingled 
sweetness. She was vivacious, witty, full of common sense and winsome. She was altogether a superb 
creature.” 


That even her intense religious feeling could not entirely quench her womanly 
pride in her appearance is seen from the fact that when she had her beauty per- 


* Martha Hazeltine, “Hints to Female Teachers of Common Schools,” The Second Annual Re- 
port of the Young Ladies’ Association of the New Hampton Seminary for the Promotion of Litera- 
ture and Missions, with the Constitution, etc. for 1834-35 (Boston: Freeman and Bolles, 1836), 
pp. 36-38. 

* Sleeper, op. cit. 
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petuated in a painting she defied church and society to preserve for us the graceful 
symmetry of an undraped shoulder. The original painting hangs in the Rumney 
Library, and Martha with characteristic independence is wearing a vivid red dress. 

Martha Hazeltine’s career was closely linked to her personal life. Her romance 
with Joseph Smith, a young minister whom she met while he was studying at the 
institution, formed a strong counterweight to her activities at the seminary. She 
could not, however, think of marriage for personal pleasure, but only with the 
ideal of ‘“‘where can I labor, and how, and with best effect?’’** Her answer to this 
question was forthright. And during the years she carried on at New Hampton 
with the avowed intention of making it the best such institution in the country, her 
personal ambition was for another field of service, as the wife and cohelper of 
Joseph Smith, missionary. He apparently did not react as auspiciously to this ready- 
made future as she wished, so that their engagement, contracted in i833, was 
broken off in 1835 and not renewed again until 1838. She threw herself even 
more completely into the work at the seminary during the intervening years. Finally, 
however, she resigned her principalship, and at the commencement of August 14, 
1839, before the entire school, she was married. Her dream of being a missionary 
was denied, however, for she became ill shortly after and died at Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island, on February 18, 1841. 

In evaluating Martha Hazeltine’s contribution to the education of her time, we 
turn to the opinions of her contemporaries. The Rev. Sharp, of Providence, Rhode 
Island, says: 

I have never witnessed more satisfactory examinations in any institution, literary or theological, 
than I have for several years past in succession at the Seminary over which she so successfully 


presided. She particularly excelled not only in imparting information but in calling into action the 
perceptive and reflective powers of her pupils.” 


We are also told, in the somewhat sentitious writing of the period, of the judgment 
of some English visitors: 


In 1835 the Institution was visited by the Rev. Drs. Cox and Hoby, Delegates from the Baptist 
Union in England to the United States Triennial Baptist Convention. ‘Their descriptions of the 
examinations, studies and other exercises in the published account of their tour can but be gratifying 
to its friends.” 


But Drs. Cox and Hoby, in taking the stand themselves, indicate clearly their 
preference for the administration of the ‘Female Department.” Reporting on the 
boys’ school exercises, they say: 


On the morning of the 13th (of August, 1835) the students of both seminaries assembled in the 
Baptist Chapel near the large institution. It was a kind of commencement day, when the customary 
speeches, essays, orations of all descriptions, in Latin as well as in English to the number of sixty, 
were delivered. Some of these displayed highly promising talents, but a few partook of a somewhat 
coarse and vulgar character, and though admirably acted out were exceptional in point of taste.” 


* Sleeper, op. cit., p. 139. 

* Ibid., p. 251. 

* William E. Wording, “An Historical Sketch of the Academical and Theological Institution at 
New Hampton, N.H.,” American Quarterly Register (Boston: T. R. Marvin, 1842). 

*F. A. Cox and J. Hoby, The Baptists in America: a Narrative of the Deputation from the 
Baptist Union in England to the United States and Canada (New York: Leavitt. Lord and Com- 
pany, 1836), p. 367. 
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On the other hand, they describe the examinations in the girls’ seminary: 


The examinations in the female department were anticipated with great interest, and, to us, it 
appeared that this seminary asserted greater pretensions to superiority in comparison with others 
than the boys’ school. An opportunity had been afforded of attending the ordinary studies of the 
pupils, having nevertheless a reference to an examination, and a more substantial course of educa- 
tion we never witnessed.” 


Time did not fade the memory of Martha Hazeltine, as a tribute, written sixty- 
five years after her death by the editor of the Laconia, New Hampshire, Demo- 
crat, shows: 

There is abundant evidence that her teaching was not merely perfunctory and mechanical but 
forceful and stimulating. She had the passion for acquiring knowledge, and the knack of assimilating 
and retaining it which mark the genuine scholar. United to this was an unusual force of character, 
a well-developed ambition, and a clearly defined and exalted notion of the true mission of a teacher. 
Endowed with these qualities, she became an inspiration in the classroom, the friend, confidant and 
mentor of her pupils, arousing their ambition, and developing the best there was in them.” 


As a result, her pupils carried the influence of Martha Hazeltine far beyond the 
narrow confines of her New England valley and her short span of life. Colby 
Junior College in New London, New Hampshire, was founded by Susan Colby, 
one of her pupils. Lydia Wadleigh, another pupil, became the first woman director 
of the old New York Normal School, later Hunter College. Others were instru- 
mental in founding or building up seminaries and colleges from Maine to Georgia 
(for there was a considerable exodus of teachers from New England to the South) 
and inland as far as the Mississippi River. Colleges at Granville, Ohio; Madison, 
Indiana; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and Lexington, Kentucky, owed much of 
the strength of their coeducational departments to Martha Hazeltine’s pupils. These 
represent only gleanings from the domestic scene. How many missionaries she was 
responsible for sending to foreign lands will probably never be known. One of 
them, after a labor of thirty years (1846-1876) in Bankok, Siam, writes: 

It was my ambition when I came to Siam to have in Siam a school such as we had in New 
Hampton. This is the way it stood in my mind. New Hampton was a school for the middle class. It 
expended its strength on the workers. We sent teachers and ministers and useful men and women 
to influence society everywhere and to influence it for good. We did not send out inefficient coeffi- 
cients to get their living without returning an equivalent. It was the spirit of the school to fire the 
pupils with an enthusiasm to be useful to their fellowmen. . . .™ 


Because geography and circumstances kept New Hampton from developing into 
a college, as many of the early academies did, Martha Hazeltine has remained a 
neglected, and indeed an unknown, figure in American education. But she would 
have wished for no more recognition than she received—to live on in the devoted 
lives and the service of her students. 





J. C. GOWAN is assistant professor of education at Los Angeles State College, California. 
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"The Education of Southern White Women from 1730 through the Ante Bellum 
Period” is discussed by Florence Pearl Davis. 

In a broad way, the study deals with the major institutions and agencies in their re- 
lation to the social environment and geographical conditions. But, more specifically, 
it treats the various elements and types of education in relation to those factors 
which, from the sources, seemed to have been the most influential in determining 
the objectives and content of the instruction provided different groups of girls. 
Among these features, the more important appeared to be (1) parental preferences, 
(2) public opinion or attitude, (3) economic status of the parent, (4) the avail- 
ability of qualified teachers, (5) the degree of isolation arising from geographical 
and other conditions, (6) religious beliefs or affiliations, and (7) the political 
views of the parents. Among the agencies which made large contributions to the 
education of girls were (1) apprenticeship, (2) parents and tutors, (3) community 
schools, (4) endowed and supported schools, (5) proprietary schools, and (6) 
northern and European schools. 

Trade and professional, and often religious and academic, education was ob- 
tained through apprenticeship until well into the nineteenth century. Many non- 
dependent minors received their training for a livelihood in this way. Mantua- 
making, millinery, teaching, and housewifery were common occupations for girls. 
More laws were passed for the apprenticing of native dependent children than for 
nondependent children for two reasons: (1) the latter usually had parents or 
guardians to act in their behalf, and (2) apprenticeship of nondependents was a 
matter of contract, and general laws covering contracts would protect the interests 
of both masters and apprentices. 

Persons living on the large plantations and others of means could, and did, 
resort to hired tutors. Where there were only girls in the family, they were often 
instructed by governesses, who were frequently English women. The curriculum 
usually included writing, simple arithmetic including multiplication and division, 
literature, letter-writing, and sometimes French but rarely Latin. Special tutors 
traveled from one plantation to another to give instruction in music and dancing. 
Almost without exception, the daughters of the wealthier planters appeared to have 
played some musical instrument. The harpsichord, spinet, and pianoforte were all 
popular, and it was not unusual for girls to play two instruments well. 

Community schools were often loosely organized. For example, a planter would 
sometimes employ a teacher or obtain an indentured servant to teach his children 
and then arrange for his neighbors to send their children for instruction. These 
schools differed from the private tutorial schools only in that the children of more 
families might be in attendance, and there may have been in most cases some 
sharing of the expenses. The more common practice was that in which parents 
in a community pooled their resources and employed a teacher to conduct a school 
for a term of from three to six months and, in rare instances, for even longer peri- 
ods. This practice grew in popularity during the nineteenth century. Community 
schools were always coeducational, and there was no discrimination between boys 
and girls except that girls were usually disciplined less severely. In academic achieve- 
ments, girls learned to spell better than boys. 

Endowed and supported schools played an important part in the education of 
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southern girls, Religious groups, fraternal societies, and individuals founded 
schools or furnished tuition for poor children. Beginning about the third decade 
of the nineteenth century, states and counties began to sponsor academies. Of 
special interest in the education of girls was the fact that every community had 
access to either a coeducational academy or a female academy by the end of the 
ante bellum period. 

Proprietary schools, an educational custom inherited from England, fitted the 
individualism of the southern colonists. These schools were organized as either 
day or boarding establishments. In addition to these two types of proprietary 
schools, there were. numerous instances of organized classes for the teaching of 
special courses in needlework, art, music, dancing, and French. Each parent made 
his own choice as to the type and extent of education which his children were to 
receive. From about 1770 through the ante bellum period, numerous private 
academies were established. Because private academies which were not seeking 
aid usually did not incorporate, it is impossible to determine the exact number. 
However, a perusal of newspapers, advertisements, letters, diaries, and other rec- 
ords shows that small, inexpensive schools were well scattered throughout the 
South. 

Southern culture and education were patterned after those of the “mother coun- 
try.” It was natural, therefore, that many persons who could afford to do so sent 
their daughters abroad for travel, education, and social advantages. Many of the 
gitls who had received their early education in America from English tutors or 
governesses were sent to finish their educations in England. Some parents hesitated 
to send their daughters abroad and instead sent them to girls’ schools in the North, 
since these had developed more rapidly than those of the South. A study of the 
students enrolled in the Bethlehem Female Seminary in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
from the years 1787 to 1861, shows a total of 607 students from southern states. 
Philadelphia was one of the popular northern cities in which southern girls were 
educated, particularly during the time (1790-1800) that it was the seat of the 
government. Many children of congressmen and statesmen attended schools in the 
city during their fathers’ tenures of office. Mrs. Willard’s School in Troy, New 
York, was highly regarded by southern students. One student from Alabama wrote 
that she had attended the examinations conducted by Mrs. Willard for several 
days. Studies in which the young ladies were examined were “Euclid, Geometry, 
Elements of Criticism, Phylosophy, Rhetorick, History, Chemistry, Music, and 
Phronology.” 

Following the Revolutionary War, opposition to education abroad developed. 
Statesmen and educators admonished parents to educate their children in the states, 
because it was believed that children should be educated in a republic to be qualified 
to become good citizens of a republic. This trend of thinking was influential in 
decreasing the number of children educated abroad and in leading to increased 
enrollment in northern schools. Beginning in the third decade of the nineteenth 
century, arguments were advanced in the South against educating girls in the North. 
Reasons cited were the differences in the ideas and customs of the two areas which 
resulted in southern girls gaining ideas foreign to their native region. In spite of 
some records of regional animosity, it appears, according to available records, that 
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there was a steady increase in the absolute number of girls sent North between 1776 
and 1860. 

It is difficult to point to landmarks in the development of the educational pro- 
gram for girls in the South during the period studied. By 1750, the practices trans- 
planted from England had been modified only to the extent that the conditions 
of a colonial, agricultural, and stratified society required. All of the major institu- 
tions or agencies that were to be found useful for the education of girls during 
the next century had already been established in the South. The educational ar- 
rangements did change as population increased, as certain social groups became 
more important, and as other changes—social, economic, and political—occurred. 
However, the changes in the total educational program reflected the changing 
importance of the several agencies and institutions which comprised the total. 





FLORENCE PEARL Davis received one of the two 1955 Ella Victoria Dobbs awards, Pi 
Lambda Theta, for this research study. 
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Jeanne L. Noble interprets and evaluates a survey of a group of Negro women 
college graduates in a report entitled “The Negro Woman Looks at Her College 
Education.” 

The researcher who desires information concerning Negroes will find an abun- 
dance of articles and books available for study. Little, however, has been written 
about Negro women and much less about Negro college women. Many excellent 
studies have been made of white college women; and, undoubtedly, the findings 
and implications have meaning for the education of all women. There is certainly 
no evidence to prove that writers are not interested in Negro college women as 
a group. But, research is costly, and often the researcher is unable to get adequate 
subsamples of the various groups that make up the population: Negroes, women, 
adherents of various religions, and the like. These subgroups are thought to differ 
from each other to the extent that one cannot answer for another. Failure to secure 
an adequate sample has often resulted in a postscript to an excellent study, “This 
study cannot be generalized to Negroes because there were not enough of them 
in the sample.” 

This lack of information leaves a gap in areas of knowledge that too often is 
filled with stereotypes. To be sure, the public knows quite a bit about Carmen 
Jones, Bess, or Mamba’s daughters. Some may even know about Mary Bethune 
and Marian Anderson. But what information is available concerning the Negro 
women—the so-called middle-class group—that live between Catfish Alley and 
Success Hill? There is little that interested persons can find out about the Negro 
woman who may or may not have much in common with the women studied by 
Foster and Wilson,! Havemann and West,? and the AAUW.* Comparative studies 


* Robert G. Foster and Pauline Wilson, Women after College (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1942). 

? Ernest Havemann and Patricia West, They Went to College (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1952). 

*“AAUW Members Look at College Education,” An Interim Report, American Association of 
University Women, Washington, D.C. (1949). 
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help clarify stereotypes concerning differences and similarities. Furthermore, in- 
formation about Negro college women is especially needful at a time when college 
officials are anxious to know their historical and cultural backgrounds in view of 
desegregation. In integration, it is important to investigate the current needs of stu- 
dents. But it is also desirable to know the cultural milieu which may have nurtured 
the present students and may still influence their future experiences. 

This study, therefore, surveyed a group of Negro women college graduates who 
have had an opportunity to test out in life the results of their education. An effort 
was made to find out what a sample of them wanted to get out of college, what 
college did for them, and what college failed to do as they now see the situation 
in retrospect. Further effort was made to interpret and evaluate what was said 
about college education in the light of a historic and philosophical review of higher 
education for women in general and Negro women in particular. 


A Brief Historical Look 

The Negro woman as a freed citizen started her striving for higher education 
on a different footing from her white sisters. Education for women, prior to the 
Civil War, was mostly for the purpose of making women agreeable embellishments 
of society and attractive ornaments of the home. One of the purposes of the women 
suffragettes was to discredit the education-for-adornment idea and prove that 
women should be educated for utilitarian purposes as weil as personal improve- 
ment. It is generally known that the role of a gracious homemaker was not ascribed 
to the slave Negro woman. Slavery was a ready-made career for the vast majority 
of all Negro women. Therefore, when the problem of their education became an 
issue, it was not related to a fear that education would degrade their womanhood. 
They were yet to have defined for them a concept of womanhood that indicated 
that woman’s place was solely in the home. 

A second distinguishing factor must be kept in mind. White women lived in a 
patriarchal society. The plantation system created an equal, if not superior, family 
role for the Negro woman. Her close association with the plantation family made 
her the favored sex, and there emerged a matriarchal family system. 

Emancipation created problems of adjustment that demanded the trained leader- 
ship of any and all available Negroes—men and women. The white founders of 
Negro colleges were interested in providing an education for Negro women that 
would inculcate some of the ornamental education that the women suffragettes were 
beginning to de-emphasize. There was a great deal of emphasis on moral and char- 
acter education. Yet, the grim necessity of acquiring trained teachers and other 
leaders to educate the masses of illiterate Negroes made it important to train women 
for specific occupations such as teaching. The moral and character education, there- 
fore, was usually religious in nature and was enforced through rigid rules and 
regulations designed to govern the lives of women. 

The history of Negro education reveals little attention to the pros and cons of 
Negro women securing college educations. Doubtlessly influenced by current issues 
in the education of women, some Negro educational leaders did question the 
desirability of advanced education for Negro women. But these opinions have 
somehow been quieted by the need for trained leadership among Negroes. Negro 
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women have entered colleges each year in increasing numbers. In 1920, the year of 
woman suffrage, approximately two in every ten Negro graduates were women. 
In 1930, four out of every ten graduates were women. From 1940 to the present, 
more Negro women than men have received college degrees. Today, 1.6 per cent of 
all Negro men in the population fourteen years of age or more have completed four 
years or more of college, as compared to 2.1 per cent of Negro women. In the 
white group, the figures are 6.0 and 4.4, respectively. 

As one would expect because of their working history, a larger proportion of 
Negro women than white women have been gainfully employed. Negro women, 
however, comprise 58 per cent of all Negro professional workers, while white 
women comprise about 35 per cent of the white professional group. 

Many factors have combined to produce a college population of Negro women 
that numbers 106,470 and which is potentially the largest source of Negro leader- 
ship. A long history of work in the United States, lack of a historical concept of 
women’s sphere being solely the home, a tradition of independence in male-female 
relationships, and the need for college-trained persons are all contributing factors. 


The Technic and Sample of the Study 


The sample was drawn from a master list of sorority women who were college 
graduates and who lived in six, standard metropolitan areas where there are the 
largest concentrations of Negro college graduates. The cities chosen were Atlanta, 
Houston, Washington, D.C., New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles. Questionnaires 
and interviews were used to collect the data. One thousand questionnaires were 
mailed; 412 usable replies were received. After the findings had been summarized, 
ten Negro women leaders evaluated them. 

Sixty-four per cent of the graduates had attended Negro coeducational colleges; 
25 per cent, white coeducational colleges; 7 per cent, Negro women’s colleges; and 
4 per cent, white women’s colleges. According to the sample, the majority of the 
graduates who resided in the South before going to college went to college in the 
South and remained in the South to work. This tends to support previous findings 
that there is limited mobility among middle-class Negroes. 

The majority of the graduates are married. Over one-half of them are childless. 
The majority of the married graduates have had more education than their hus- 
bands and are employed in more professional jobs. This is to be expected when 
it is realized that there are more college-educated Negro women than men in the 
United States. 

The majority of the graduates are in the teaching profession, which has tra- 
ditionally been the main occupation for Negroes and women. There is some evi- 
dence that other professions are attracting Negroes as barriers to employment have 
been removed. Most of the younger graduates in the sample were employed in 
occupations other than teaching. There is still a need, however, to encourage young 
Negro women to explore more varied occupations. 


Their College Educations 


Current issues and concerns relative to the education of women range from the 
position that a college should have an entirely different curriculum and experiences 
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for women than those for men to the position that college education should be the 
same for men and women. The overwhelming majority of the graduates expressed 
the feeling that college education for women should not differ at all from the 
ideal college education for men. Those who indicated that it should be different 
expressed the feeling that education should prepare women for a career and mar- 
riage. When the samples of women in the general population have been asked to 
indicate the values they believe to be most important in a college education, they 
have invariably chosen a cultural, liberal arts value as most important. They have 
de-emphasized the vocational aspects of education. The majority of the graduates 
of this study chose the following items as those most important for college to give 
to a Negro woman: (1) training for a particular occupation and profession, (2) 
the desire—and the ability—to be a more useful citizen, and (3) preparation for 
marriage and family life. They chose the following as least important: (1) a 
better chance to get ahead in the world, (2) development of a good moral char- 
acter, and (3) education for international co-operation and participation. 

There is some difference between the graduates of Negro and of white colleges 
in their choices of what is important to get out of college and what is unimportant. 
Although, as a group, the majority of the graduates are more interested in the 
utilitarian aspects of education, the graduates of white colleges are less utilitarian 
minded and more liberal arts minded than are graduates of Negro colleges. It is 
interesting to note that the graduates of white colleges who de-emphasized a 
utilitarian education stated that their colleges did not give enough attention to this 
phase of education. The majority of the graduates of Negro colleges indicated 
that their colleges made an appreciable contribution to preparation for a vocation. 
Over 50 per cent of the graduates of all types of colleges indicated that college 
gave too little attention to preparation for marriage and family life. The vast ma- 
jority of the graduates indicated that their colleges had done an outstanding job 
in the area of citizenship education. 


Comments from Negro Women Leaders 


Through the interviewing method, an attempt was made to probe into the 
deeper levels of responses which are sometimes unobtainable through the question- 
naire method. Ten Negro women, most of whom are nationally known and all of 
whom are outstanding in their professions, were interviewed in order to furnish 
insights into the findings of this study. 

These leaders expressed understanding of the values chosen by the Negro 
women. Most of them attributed the choice of vocationally-directed education to 
the economic problems facing the race. They indicated that there is a need to offer 
realistic counseling to young women who will combine marriage and careers so 
that they will look forward to this experience as a challenge and not as a drudgery. 
They seemed to feel that Negro men should be educated to work toward a partner- 
ship type of marriage. It is interesting to note that the majority of the leaders were 
pleased With the citizenship choice but interpreted this need for citizenship educa- 
tion as being related to securing Negro rights. Being civic-minded, the leaders 
criticized the lack of international and civic concern on the part of Negro college 
women in general. 
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Since these leaders have had opportunity to shape the policies of the cities and 
the country in which they live, they focused much attention on the role of Negro 
college women in desegregation. (The 1954 Supreme Court decision had not been 
handed down at the time of the interviews.) The leaders felt that colleges should 
make an effort to develop positive self-concepts in their students. They recognized 
the danger of concentrating too much effort on training for the practicalities of life 
at the expense of a liberal education that purports to develop the whole person. 


The Over-all Picture 


Education should be a process through which the student, above all else, finds 
something of herself. It is a process that encourages the person to enter into 
experiences that utilize capacities for doing, thinking, and feeling and sharing with 
others—and in utilizing those capacities to develop them further. 

Implicit in the data from these graduates is an insistence on education that pre- 
pares women for the lives they expect to lead in the world beyond the college halls. 
Training for the practicalities of life took precedence over the aspects of education 
that relate closely to the personal development of the woman. The ultimate test 
of any education is its effectiveness in developing a person’s capacity to know her- 
self, accept herself, and realize self-fulfillment. Considering this point of view, 
the present group of women sampled has not realized such possibilities. 

The subordination of the personal and liberal arts aspects of education raises 
a serious question as to whether these women lack confidence in their right to 
seek self-fulfillment. Does the hard, earthy need for holding a job and contributing 
to the family budget subjugate learning for full, creative expression to a lesser 
sphere? Maybe to them the concept of self-fulfillment would be a luxury. Yet, it 
appears that, the more doggedly they see themselves as breadwinners rather than 
women who have a right to develop their personal interests afd abilities, the more 
apparent is the need to encourage them to develop themselves as persons. Under 
the grim necessities of life that they point out, there is something poignant about 
what they did not choose as most important. Political and social emancipation has 
occupied the attention of Negroes throughout their history. Important though this 
may be, personal emancipation must be emphasized as a basic goal of education. 

As the college—white or Negro, coeducational or women’s—draws upon the 
implications of opinions from former students such as the graduates in this study, 
it must seek to push toward a common denominator that cuts deep into the heart 
of college education—deeper than the mere addition of courses to the curriculum. 
Such a college might strive to understand the human needs that underlie job 
adjustment, family relationships, and citizenship participation. Prominent among 
these needs, it would seem, are the attitudes concerned with self-acceptance. A 
college should seek ways of cultivating the seeds of self-reliance, self-expression, 
and of human warmth and understanding. In other words, college education 
should, above all else, help a person to know herself, accept herself, and reach 
self-fulfillment. 4 





JEANNE L. NOBLE received one of the two 1955 Ella Victoria Dobbs awards, Pi 
Lambda Theta, for this research study. 
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Coast-to-Coast 


Kansas City Alumnz Chapter 


The Kansas City Alumne Chapter (Mis- 
souri) entertained February 1, 1955, at the Na- 
tional College of Christian Workers honoring 
the national vice-president, Helen Sornson. The 
program was international in flavor. 

The March meeting, planned on the St. Patrick’s 
Day theme, was held at the University Women’s 
Club. This meeting was to honor the young 
women of the community who are members of 
Future Teachers of America. Eighteen young 
ladies from the high schools and junior college 
were guests. Julia Johnson told of her trip to 
Mexico and showed her interesting slides. Eula 
Voirol gave an equally interesting account of her 
recent trip to Europe. The meeting in May was a 
luncheon at Roan Ridge Farm at Parkville, Mis- 
souri. Louise Hatch explained the function of the 
National Town and Country Church Institute. 


Metropolitan New York Alumnz Chapter 


The founders of the Metropolitan New York 
Alumne Chapter (New York) spent many hours 
considering reasons for the existence of a chapter 
unaffiliated with one single college. Discussions 
took into account the purposes of Pi Lambda 
Theta as a national organization, needs as the 
founders saw them in this metropolitan area, and 
the unique contributions which members might 
make because of personal training and affiliations. 
One purpose was crystal clear and readily identi- 
fied. Many were either involved in some phase of 
teacher education at the college level or were 
employed as administrators, research workers, or 
teachers in public or private schools. A study of 
problems related to setting up student teaching 
programs in New York City and in suburban 
communities, as well as problems concerned with 
the induction of new teachers, appeared to be 
something which the members were in a peculiar 
position to handle. 

A series of meetings was planned and con- 
ducted to which student teachers, co-operating 
teachers, college teachers, and principals were in- 
vited. Questionnaires were sent out for more in- 
formation when additional facts were needed. 
Problems which appeared to exist were sum- 
marized. For a very short time, members ex- 
plored ways of putting some of their conclusions 
into programs of action. Only a beginning was 
made in working toward the solution of the many 
problems that are faced in this field of teacher 
education. Continued work is still needed. 


Philadelphia Alumnz Chapter 


Throughout the 1954-55 academic year, the first 
year of the Philadelphia Alumne Chapter (Penn- 
sylvania), the group met with success in its 
program, and its membership increased beyond 
the predictions of the chapter’s first advocates. 

Luncheon and dinner meetings were socially 
and educationally satisfying. Old friends were 
able to get together on Saturdays and enjoyed 
such speakers as Evelyn Glazier Henzel and her 
“Book-o-logue”’ ; Gladys Watson, president of the 
Metropolitan New York Alumne Chapter, who 
brought encouragement from a successful alumne# 
chapter at the Founders’ Day dinner; and Mary 
Durkin, director of the Fuhrman Clinic School 
for Cerebral Palsied Children, who talked about 
“The Education of the Cerebral Palsied Child in 
the Philadelphia Area.” The April meeting, held 
in conjunction with School-men’s Week, was a 
dinner sponsored co-operatively with Phi Delta 
Kappa. In May, the chapter had as its speaker a 
representative from the Ford Foundation. 

Early in the spring of the year, one of the 
chapter's best-known members, Helen Cheyney 
Bailey, received the Gimbel Award for being the 
city’s ‘Outstanding Woman of the Year.” 


Santa Monica Bay Area Alumnz Chapter 


Members of the Santa Monica Bay Area Alum- 
ne Chapter (California) have brought honor to 
their profession. Gertrude Allison, principal of 
the Pacific Palisades Elementary School, re- 
ceived the following citation: “In recognition of 
her unselfish efforts in behalf of her fellow citi- 
zens and her accomplishments for the common 
good during the year 1954, the citizens of Pacific 
Palisades, in grateful accord, name Gertrude Alli- 
son as Citizen of the Year and present this citation 
as a testimonial of their sincerest thanks and 
highest esteem.’’ Flowers and a generous check 
were also presented. 

Myra Banta Nelson has been acting associate 
superintendent, Division of Elementary Education 
of the Los Angeles City Schools, since January 
13, 1955. Her previous appointment was that of 
assistant superintendent in charge of the South 
Elementary District. Mrs. Nelson joined the Los 
Angeles City Schools in 1912 as a teacher. She 
entered the field of administration in 1926. Hers 
has been the unusual privilege of participating in 
the development of one of the nation’s greatest 
school systems. 





Grace H. WILSON, editor of this feature, is professor emeritus of education, Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado. 
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Thelma I. Barnes, Frances Ceccarini, Nora Parker 
Coy, Patricia Damon, Helen Dillon, Sara Ann Fay, 
Edythe K. Hall, Katharine Hawkins, Edith Larson, 
Marie A. Moore, Charlotte Morrison, Jeanne L. 
Noble, Kathleen Owen, Dorothy A. Rietz, Marjorie 
E. Sanderson, Juanita 'M. Taylor, Vivian E. Todd, 
Welcome A. Warner, Ethel M. Wolfe, Gladys A. 
Coryell, consultant 


‘ommittee on Publications 


OT ere ae OL eee NELLIE MAE KITCHENS 

404 Frederick Apt. 

Columbia, Missouri 3 
Evelyn M. Babb, Angela Mensing Beatty, Clarice 
Cuskaden, Mildred Dicke, Betty Frangen, Mindelle 
Meilachowitz, Mabel G. Prouty, Antoinette Razzano, 
Ruth H. Solomon, Margot Woodworth 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEES, 1955-56 


Nominating Committee 
LO recncarndadeeiceakn THELMA CHISHOLM 
1813 Fourteenth Avenue 
Seattle 22, Washington 
Chrystal Hoimes, Helen J. Keily, Shata Ling, Beulah 
C. Van Wagenen 


Personnel Practices Committee 
Cr 5 brs tdeFoeea shade ines LauRA HOOPER 
3944 Walnut Street 
cauaaeieot 4, Pennsylvania 
Margaret W. . Efraemson, Helen R. Pearson, Mildred 
H. Shott 


CHAPTER PRESIDENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 1955-56 


ALPHA: Pesetions— Tiles Alta Motter, 109 Belvedere 
Apts., Columbia, Mo. 
Correspondent—Dr. Geraldine Fergen, 301 Belvedere 
Apts., Columbia, Mo. 
BETA: President—Miss Margaret Maahs, 109 Watson 
Rd., North Syracuse, N.Y. 
Correspondent 
GAMM President—Miss Annette Luthy, Emory Rd. 
and High Dr., Lawrence, Kan. 
Correspondent—The President 
DELTA: President—Miss ray 4 L. Sundermann, 222 N. 
Craig St., Pittsburgh 13, 
Correspondent—Miss Elizabeth Hand, 7721 Waverly 
St., Pittsburgh 21, 
EPSILON: President--Miss Beverly Henningsen, 6017 
4th Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Correspondent—Miss Mable I. Melby, 2733 Girard 
Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
ZETA: President—Miss Marikay Searles, 4504 18th 
N.E., Seattle 5, Wash. 
Correspondent—Miss Nancy Burrows, 4521 17th N.E., 
Seattle 5, Wash. 
ETA: President—Miss Margaret Ann Gruhl, 4216 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Correspondent— 
THETA: President—Dr. Louise Beltramo, 328 N. 
Dubuque St., Iowa City, Iowa 
Correspondent— 
IOTA: President—Miss Peggy Bourne, Pine Hall, 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Correspon fent—Miss Twyla Cox, Cedar Hall, Bloom- 
in, ton, Ind. 
KAPP President—Miss Marilyn Call, 1461 Alder, 
isso. Ore. 
Correspondent— 
LAMBDA: President—Miss Aurora Biamonte, Box 83, 
5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37, IIl. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Berta Fisher, Box 83, 5835 
Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 
MU: President—Miss Carol IL. Engebretson, a © be 
M.V.R. Hall, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, 
Corres spondent—Miss Lorna Bennett, College of Home 
Econ., Cornell Univ., Ithaca, : 
NU: President—Miss Margaret Vesey, 111 Arps Hall, 
Ohio State Univ., Columbus 10, Ohio 
Correspondent— 
XI: President—Mrs. Martha Zahn, 2955 Braun Rd., 
R.R. 2, Saline, Mich. . 
Correspondent—Mrs. Shata Ling, 2304 Vinewood 
Blvd., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
OMICRON: President—Miss Suzanne M. Good, 4245 
South St., Lincoln, Neb. 
Correspondent— 
PI: President—Mrs. Arlene #. Norman, 2005 Myrtle 
St., Pullman, Wash. 
Correspondent Miss Helen Skinner, 1913 Monroe, 
Pullman 
RHO: Presiden Di Edith Ball, 35-19 76th St., Jack- 
son Heights 72, N.Y. 
Correspon ent—Miss Mary Lammers, _ Briarview 
— Apts., 10 Nosbank Ave., White Plains, 


N.Y. 
SIGMA: President—Mrs, Grace M. Dreier, 1622 S. 
Canfield Ave., Los Angeles 35, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mts. Gertrude ‘ sprevet, 5258 
Village Green, Los Angeles 16, Calif 
TAU: President—Miss Goentolya ested, Larimore 
Hall, Grand Forks, N.D 
Correspondent—Miss Ee a Wardner, 802 Walnut 
St., Grand Forks, 
UPSILON: Peestdeet-taie Margot Woodworth, 522 
W. Sierra Madre Blvd., Sierra Madre, Calif. 
Correspondent— 
CHI: President—Miss Margaret F. S. Glace, Box 39C, 
Long Green Rd., Glenarm, Md. 
Correspondent—Miss Virginia H. vous, 3306 Liberty 
Heights Ave., Baltimore 15, 
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PSI: President—Miss Norma Jean Arnold, 2711 Nueces, 
Austin, Tex. 
Correspondent—Miss Winnie Wilkins, 1404 New- 
field Lane, Austin, Tex. 
OMEGA: President—Mrs. Mabel G. Prouty, 3131 Col- 
lege Ave., Berkeley 5, Calif. 
Correspondent— 
a ALPHA: President—Mrs. Inez Johnson, 1701 
N. 1st St., Tucson, Ariz. 
Correspondent—Miss Florence Reynolds, 129 N. 
Euclid, Tucson, Ariz. 
ALPHA BETA: President—Miss Eileen E. Severson, 
Route 1, Box 163, Edgerton, Wis. 
Corresbondent—Dr. Doris H. Platt, 5400 Lake 
Mendota Dr., Madison 5, Wis 
ALPHA GAMMA: Poctidient—dtise Ruth E. Dority, 8 
Eldredge St., Newton, Mass 
Correspondent——Miss Mary K. Carter, 14 Aerial St., 
anes 74, Mass 
ALPHA DELTA: Frceidess~Billes Frances Ceccarini, 
325 S. pearend Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Corresponden 
ALPHA EPSILON: President—Miss Olwen M. Jones, 
Advanced School, Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ., New York 27, N.Y. 
Correspondent—Miss Theina vam. Gene's 
Center, 1 E. 104th St., New York 2 
ALPHA ZETA: President—Miss Joan Fa Bas a N. 
Bernard St., Chicago 18, Il. 
Correspondent Miss Jane Throop, 1021 Asbury, 
Evanston, IIl. 
ALPHA ETA: President—Dr. Alice F. Linnehan, 913 
Washington St., Dorchester 24, Mass. 
Correspon ‘ent—Mrs. Helen G. Purcell, 15 Fisher St., 
Westwood, Mass. 
ALPHA THETA: President—Miss Margaret C. Tobin, 
901 N. Wayne St., Arlington, Va. 
Correspondent—Miss Anna B. Fort, 2300 40th St. 
N.W., Washington 7, 
ALPHA 1 IOTA: President—Mrs. Juanita M. Taylor, 830 
Harrison, Claremont, Calif. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA KAPPA: President—Miss Dorothy E. Alfke, 
1010 S. Pugh St., State College, Pa. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA LAMBDA: President—Miss Carolyn Parker, 
3014 Daniels, Dallas, Tex. 
Correspondent — 
ALPHA MU: President—Mrs. Edith N. Manfredi, 910 
Forrester N.W., Albuquerque, N.M. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Helen L. Harriger, 2626 Gen- 
eral Marshall N.E., Albuquerque, N.M. 
ALPHA NU: President—Dr. wre D. Montgomery, 
81 Princeton Blvd., Kenmore 17, N.Y. 
Covsespontont Mise Marie Bullock, 21 Linda Dr., 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
ALPHA XI: President—Miss Susan Bowman, 1621 W. 
Cumberland Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Correspondent—Miss Sarah Testerman, 1621 W. 
Cumberland Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 
ALPHA OMICRON: President—Miss Betty Sauer, 1723 
10th Ave., Greeley, Colo. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA PI: President—Miss Esther Mouradian, 19145 
Santa Barbara Dr., Detroit 21, Mich. 
Correspondent—Miss Helen O'Neal, 12794 Manor, 
Detroit 4, Mich. 
ALPHA RHO: President—Miss Joan Newell, 1011 
16th St., Boulder, Colo. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA SIGMA: President—Miss Martha Stasney, Box 
2044, T.S.C.W., Denton, Tex. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Marion de Coligny, T.S.C.W., 
Denton, Tex. 
ALPHA TAU: President—Miss Doris Noel, Route 3, 
Pendleton, Ind. 
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Comerpeatens Seine Ruby Stockinger, 527 Hawthorne 
Rd., Newcastle, Ind. 
ALPHA’ UPSILON:  President—Miss Margaret Ann 
Wilson, 522. W. Grand, Carbondale, Ill. 
Correspondent—Miss Gloria Heil, 522 W. Grand, 
Carbondale, Ill. 
ALPHA PHI: President—Miss Evelyn M. Babb, College 
of Education, Univ. of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
Correspondent—Dr. Dorothy Laird, College of Edu- 
cation, Univ. of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
ALPHA CHI: President—Miss Louise Blair, 4661 
Falcon Ave., Long Beach 7, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Maxine Carr, 59 
Canal, Long Beach 3, Calif. 
CENTRAL MISSOURI ALUMN4: President—Miss 
Nellie Mae Kitchens, Frederick Apts., Columbia 
0. 
Correspondent—Miss 


Lura Lewis, 211 Edgewood, 
Columbia 


umbia, Mo. 
CENTRAL OHIO ALUMN#: President—Mrs. Clara 
H. Stanley, 2424 Granville Rd., Worthington, Ohio 
Correspondent—Miss Elizabeth Ziegfeld, 78 S. Wash- 
ington Ave., Columbus 15, Ohio 
CHICAGO ALUMNZ: President—Dr. Mary M. 
ullin, Faircroft Apts., 1337 Fargo Ave., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
Correspondent—Ms. 9 E. Boughton, 743 N. 


Rivo Alto 


mbard Ave., Oak Park, III. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS- OMAHA ALUMN&:: President— 
Miss Irene Eden, 863 S. 60th, Omaha, Neb. 
Coorespondent—Wiee Ida 


Borg, 3805 Castelar, 
Omaha e 
DAYTON ALUMNA: President—Miss Anna K. Lemke, 
434 Grand Ave., Apt. 19, Dayton 5, Ohio 
Correspondent—Mrs. enrietta W. Newell, 
Granite Dr., Dayton 5, Ohio 
DENVER ALUMNZ:  President—Miss Chrystal M. 
Holmes, Sherman Plaza Apts., 901 Sherman St., 
Denver 3, Colo. 

Corres, oe ae Marie E. Kosmata, 
lin Apt. 3, Denver 18, Colo. 
DETROIT "ALUMNA: President—Miss Kathleen Frazer, 

18568 Marx, Detroit 3, Mich. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Normajean Cook, 
green, —— 23, Mich 
EUGENE ALUMN#: President—Miss F. 
Lamb, 1449 Columbia, Eugene, Ore. 
Correspondent—Miss | Jule Crume, 323 N. 9th St., 
Cottage Grove, 
EVANSVILLE CLUNNA: President—Miss Ruby 
—_— F. J. Reitz High School, Evansville, 


1415 Frank- 


14048 Ever- 


LaVerne 


Correspondent— 
FORT WAYNE ALUMNZ: President—Miss_ Leah 
Ruth Miller, 441 E. Wildwood Ave., Fort Wayne, 


n 
Correspondent—Miss Geneva Burwell, Fairfield 
Manor, 2301 Fairfield Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
GRAND FORKS ALUMNZ:: President—Miss Caroline 
G. Lybeck, 302 S. 4th St., Grand Forks, N.D. 

Correspondent— 
INDIANAPOLIS ALUMNA: President—Miss Ruth M. 
ong 724Y2 N. Illinois, Apt. 2, Indianapolis 4, 
nd. 


Correspondent— 
KANSAS CITY ALUMNZ: President—Miss Marjorie 
B. Detlor, 7229 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Julia S. johnson, 5800 Windsor 

Rd., Route 15, Kansas City, Mo. 

LONG BEACH ALUMN President—Dr. Ruth 
Martinson, 7614 E. aaaihe, Downey, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mtrs. Erma Y. Wortley, 1905 E. 

Palmer Ave., Compton 2, Calif. 
LOS ANGE LES ALUMNZ:: President—Miss Evaline 
ia 6437 Lindenhurst Ave., Los Angeles 48, 
alif. 
Correspondent—Miss Margaretta 


Stevenson, 2620 
Ivanhoe Dr., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 


EDUCATIONAL HORIZONS 


METROPOLITAN NEW YORK ALUMNA: President 
—Mrs. Grace Sutton, 11 Greenridge Ave., White 
Plains, N.Y. 

Correspondeni— 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ALUMNE: President— 
Mrs. Gladys W. Toomey, 1027 Oxford St., Berke- 3 
ley 7, Calif. 

Correspondent—Mts. Grace M. Maertens, 251 Gravatt 
Dr., Berkeley 5, Calif. 

NORTHERN INDIANA ALUMNAZ:: President—Miss 
Clarice Cuskaden, 110 S. Merrifield Ave., 
waka, Ind. 

Correspondent—Mrs. Myrtle 
Ave., South Bend 16, Ind. 

NORTHERN OHIO ALUMNA: President—Miss Mil- 
dred McFarland, 3660 Warrensville Center Rd., 
Shaker Heights 22, Ohio 

Correspondent—Mrs. Rita Zakrajsek, 4332 W. 
St., Cleveland 9, Ohio 

PASADENA ALUMNZ:: President—Mrs. Evelyn C, 

Lowe, 766 Elizabeth St., Pasadena, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Beatrice T. Rodenburg, 630 
E. Sacramento St., Altadena, Calif. 

PHILADELPHIA ALUMNA: President—Dr. Mabel 

Kessler, 112 Court House Annex, Norristown, Pa. 
Correspondent— 

PORTLAND ALUMN4E: President—Mrs. Katharine 
M. York, 3616 N. E. Shaver, Portland 13, Ore. 
Correspondent—Miss Ruth Camblin, 3114 S. W. 4th, 

Portland, Ore, 

ST. LOUIS ALUMN&: President—Dr. 

6209 Murdoch, St. Louis 9, Mo. 
Correspondent—Miss Marion Strauss, 5501 
Blvd., St. Louis 12, Mo 

SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY ALUMN&: President 
—Mrs. Karma C, Bauer, 3248 I St., San Ber- 
nardino, Calif. 

Correspondent— 
SAN DIEGO ALUMNE: President—Mrs. June H. 
eathcote, 2920 Dale St., San Diego 4, Calif. 
Correspondent—The President 

SAN JOSE ALUMNZ: President—Miss Esther Scott, 

1597 Harrison St., Santa Clara, Calif. 
Correspondent—Dr. ‘Anita D. Laton, 55 S. 6th St., 
San Jose, Calif. 

SANTA BARBARA ALUMN2Z: President—Mrs. Char- 
nite Morrison, 5038-A Coast Highway, Carpinteria, 
Calif. 

Correspondent—Miss Anna Merritt East, 930 Cannon 
Rd., Hope Ranch, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

SANTA MONICA BAY AREA ALUMNA: President 
—Miss Helen M. Stelzriede, 704 Lincoln Blvd., 
Santa Monica, Calif, 

Correspondent Mrs. Ruth Watson, 
man Oaks, Calif. 

SOUTHERN INDIANA 
Lora L. Batchelor, 317 
Ind. 

Correspondent— 
SPOKANE ALUMNZ: President—Mrs. Teresa D. 
Toffle, S. 3708 Latawah, Spokane 36, Wash. 
Correspondent—Miss ae Smith, E. 8712 Har- 

rington, Spokane, Wash 

TOLEDO ALUMN#: President—Miss Vera N. Bay- 
miller, 1115 Idaho St., Toledo 5, Ohio 

Correspondent—Miss Ethel Wooden, 2717 Fulton 
St., Toledo 10, Ohio 

WASHINGTON ALUMNZ: President—Miss Gladys 

Wilson, 418 Loretta Pl., Seattle 2, Wash. 
Correspondent—Mrs Matilda K. Gilbreath, 5306 9th 
N. E., Seattle 5, Wash. 

WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA ALUMNA: President— 4 
Dr. Catherine A, V. Lyons, 12 S, Fremont, 
burgh 2, Pa. 

Correspondent—Miss Laura M. Braun, 5440 Fifth % 
Ave., Apt. 48, Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 
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ALUMNZ: President—Mts. 
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